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Fig. 1.—PUNCHING BLANKS. 


5 or punch descends, and punches out a round 
YS | disk of the copper, technically called a blank. 
Tue button is an article of utility, the manu- This being removed, the strip of copper is shifted, 

facture of which includes many curious and and another blank cut out; and so, with great 

interesting processes. These vary greatly, ac- ; rapidity, and by female hands, this process is 
cording to the multiform materials used in but- repeated, at the rate of about thirty blanks per 
ton-making—namely, metal, horn, shell, glass, minute, or twelve gross in an hour. Numerous 
wire, mother-of-pearl, jet, precious stones, linen, and various fly-presses are at work at the same 
velvet, satin, Florentine, and embroidered stuff time, with one female to each; therefore, the 
of all kinds. total number of blanks produced in an hour is 

The gilt button manufacture will be the first { very large. This first process for gilt buttons is 
we shall notice. Sheet-copper, with a small also common to the other varieties. 

alloy of zinc, is the material employed. This is But besides the common gilt button, which is 

furnished to the button-maker in strips of the ~ flat on both sides, there is the convex button, 

exact thickness to suit his purpose. A corner ; such as is worn by pages. To produce this, the 
of one of these strips is placed upon acircular } blanks are placed one by one in u fly-press, 
die or bed in a fly-press, and when the handle having a concave mould and a convex punch, 
of the press is pulled forward, a circular cutter ‘ which, being brought down upon the soft metal, 
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forces it into the bed, and gives it the required 
shape. This is also the business of women, and 
is performed with skill and celerity. But there 
are other buttons in which the convex front is 
closed in behind with another piece of metal, 
also convex on the outer surface, but less so than 
the front. These are called shel/ buttons. The 
two pieces or blanks are made separately, and 
brought together afterwards by the action of a 
die and punch, whereby the edge of the shell is 
bent over and lapped neatly down upon the bot- 
tom without any soldering. Metal brace-but- 
tons, and others which have holes through them 
instead of a shank, are made first by stamping 
out the blanks, then making them a little con- 
cave in the middle with a punch at a fly-press, 
next piercing the holes with a punch, and then 
rubbing down their edges with a blunt steel tool, 
to prevent them from cutting the thread. To 
return to the simple blank: when it is cut, 
the edges are exceedingly sharp, and require to 
be smoothed and rounded. For this purpose, 
they are rolled between two parallel grooved 
pieces of steel, Fig. 2, about eighteen inches 





Fig. 2. 











Ipng, one movable, the other fixed. In each 
grooved piece is a semicircular opening, which, 
by corresponding once during each revolution 
of the handle, allows a blank to be dropped into 
the grooves, and this blank, revolving as it pro- 
ceeds between two pieces of steel, reaches a hole 
at a, and drops through into a basket beneath. 
This operation is carried on rapidly by a boy, 
who places the blanks in the cavity with one 
hand, while he turns the handle with the other. 
The blanks are now ready to be planished on 
the face, and this is done by placing them one 
by one in a die under a small stamp, and allow- 
ing them to receive a smart blow from the falling 
of a polished steel hammer. In this state they 
are ready to receive the shanks, or little metal 
loops, by which they are attached to the dress. 
The manufacture of button-shanks is a dis- 
tinct branch of trade. They are made of brass 


wire, and vary in weight from eight to forty 
gross in the pound. 
a machine, which gradually advances one end 
of the wire to a pair of shears, where short pieces 
are successively cut off. A metal finger then 


A coil of wire is placed in 
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presses against the middle of each short piece, 
bending it, and at the same time forcing it 
between the jaws of a vice, which compress it, 
so as to form an eye: a small hammer then 
strikes the two ends, spreading them out into a 
flat surface, when the shank is pushed out of 
the machine as ready for use. Millions of 
shanks are made in this way in the course of a 
year. The office of attaching them to the blanks 
is assigned to women, who, while seated at a 
bench, adjust them in their proper position by 
means of a small spring clasp of iron wire, 
shaped like sugar-tongs, one limb of which rests 
on the top of the shank, the other on the face 
of the button. A little solder and resin are at 
the same time applied to the spot where the two 
are in contact, and this, when the buttons are 
afterwards placed by hundreds on iron plates in 
an oven, melts, and combines the two, causing 
them, on cooling, to be firmly united together. 
The button is now complete as to outward form, 
unless it has to be decorated with a crest or 
inscription ; in which case a die containing the 
device reversed is attached with its face down- 
wards to a heavy weight or monkey, moving 
betwegn two upright posts, and suspended by a 
cord passing over a pulley, and ending in a 
stirrup-iron, inte which the workman inserts 
his foot. On the solid bench beneath this 
monkey another die is firmly fixed, containing 
the maker’s name reversed, and a hole for the 





Fig. 3.—THE STAMPING PRESS. 


shank. When the shank is inserted in this 
hole, the face of the button is exposed upwards, 
and is ready to receive the impression from 
above. This is given by the workman with- 
drawing his foot from the stirrup, which lets the 




















THE MANUFACTURE OF BUTTONS. 
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weight descend with great force, and thus stamps 
the device in relief on the face of the button, 
while at the same time the maker’s name is 
stamped on the back. The workman then presses 
on the stirrup, thus raising the weight, and 
quickly removes the stamped button, and with 
the other hand puts a plain one in its place. 
The succeeding processes are ornamental, for 
at this stage the buttons, though perfect in 
shape, are exceedingly dull and _ ill-looking. 
They are first cleansed, by being stirred up in a 
weak solution of nitric acid; then taken out, 
and after draining a while in a perforated earthen 
dish, dipped into a stronger acid solution; then 
washed and dried. They are now ready either 
to be silvered or gilded, as the case may be. For 
the former, they are put into an earthen vessel, 
containing a mixture of silver, common salt, 
cream of tartar, and some other ingredients, and 
well stirred up for a minute or two. This gives 
them a silvery white surface. For the latter, 
much greater care is required, in order to econo- 
mize the gold. In some cases, the gilding is 
only to be applied to the face of the button, 
which is then calfed a top; in others, to the 
whole surface, making what is called an all- 
over. For the latter purpose, the buttons are 
first pickled in dilute sulphuric acid, and then 
immersed in a solution of nitrate of mercury, 
called quick water, which leaves a thin film of 
mercury over their whole surface. If tops are 
to be made, the buttons are not immersed, but 
arranged on a board (in which there are holes 
for the shanks), and brushed over their faces 
with the liquid. Owing to the astonishing 
divisibility of gold, five grains are sufficient to 
gild 144 one-inch buttons, and sometimes two- 
and-a-half grains are made to serve the purpose. 
A few grains of gold-leaf, dissolved in about ten 
times its weight of mercury, is the amalgam used 
in gilding. It is gently heated in an iron ladle, 
and stirred with an iron rod; then poured into 
cold water, and finally strained through wash- 
leather, to remove the superfluous mercury. 
The mass left in the leather is in a semi-fluid 
state: this is dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and 
the buttons stirred about in the solution, for all- 
overs, or merely brushed on the face, for tops. 
The buttons do not at this period present the 
slightest appearance of gold: they are of a dull 
silvery color, due to the excess of mercury which 
has dissolved the gold. The next process, there- 
fore, is to drive off all the mercury by heat, and 
so allow the gold to become visible. This was 
formerly done at great loss, both of the material 
and of the health of the work-people, over an 
open fire, but is now managed by placing the 
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buttons in a wire-cage, within a furnace, con- 
structed to preserve and condense the fumes of 
the mercury, by allowing of their escape into a 
vessel containing water, instead of being diffused 
through the room and poisoning the work-peo- 
ple. Under the present arrangement, a woman 
can sit without danger and turn the handle of 
the cage, thus exposing all the buttons in suc- 
cession to the action of the fire. From this pro- 


cess, which is called drying-off, the buttons cer- 
tainly come forth of a gold color, but it is still 
of a dull and unpleasing hue. 


To give the 





Fig. 4.—DRYING-OFF. 


requisite polish which is characteristic of a new 
gilt button, they are now removed to the lathe, 
and carefully burnished with bloodstone, which 
completes the process. 

The gilt-button manufacture has suffered 
greatly on account of the prevalence of other 
fashions in this article. The Florentine and the 
silk button have nearly superseded it, and these 
have been carefully improved from time to time, 
and made the subject of various patents. In 
one of these, the fabric for covering the buttons 
is expressly woven for the purpose, and contains 
patterns and ornamental designs placed at suit- 
able distances for cutting up into circular pieces 
for covering buttons. The ground may be of 
satin, satinet, twill, &c., with an ornamental 
central figure of any fibre. The parts of a Flo- 
rentine button are numerous, and the manufac- 
ture is very ingenious. All the different parts 
are cut out at a fly-press: they are, first, a metal 
shell, of which a front and side view are shown in 
Fig. 5, No. 1; secondly, a metal collet, with an 
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oblong hole for the shank of the button (No. 2) ; 
thirdly, a circular piece of silk or other woven 
material (No. 3) ; fourthly, the padding, which lies 


Fig. 5. 
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under the collet, and which has a thread wound 
round it, at right angles to the oblong hole of the 
collet (No. 4). This padding is made up of seve- 
ral layers of soft paper, and a layer of silk over 

them, the whole forming the back of the button. 

After all the pieces are cut out, the circular 
piece of silk (3) is first placed on the face of the 
die or mould (shown in section at No. 5); the 
metal shell (1) is then placed on the silk cover- 
ing, and the two together are pressed down to 
the bottom of the die by means of a punch, 
which nearly fits the hollow of the die. This 
punch is then removed, and a hollow tool (6) 
foreed into the die, by which the edges of the 
silk are forced toward the centre, thus overlap- 
ping the shell. The collet (2) with the padding 
(4) is then dropped into the mould through a 
hollow tool (7), the collet being uppermost. A 
punch is then pressed down within the hollow 
tvoi, foreing the padding and the edges of the 
outer covering of the button into the shell, which 
retains them with sufficient firmness until the 
button undergoes its final pressure. The button, 
thus far advanced, is removed from the die by a 
wire passed up through a channel made for the 
purpose. The final pressure is given by a punch 
with a plain face, the workman holding a piece 
of tissue-paper between the punch and the face 
of the button, to prevent injury to the latter. 
In this kind of button there is no projecting 
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shank, but a flexible one through which the 
needle can be easily passed. By a recent im- 
provement, this final pressure is given by the 
punch and die which are employed in covering 
the front shell, and bringing the parts of a but- 
ton together. This is not an unimportant cir- 
cumstance, though it may seem a trivial one; 
for, by lessening the number of processes which 
an article of manufacture has to go through, the 
cost is lessened also, and the patentee has the 
preference in the mart, and a decided advan- 
tage over his fellow manufacturers. 





COCK-CROWING AT CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Ir was formerly a belief that cocks crowed all 
Christmas eve, which doubtless originated from 
the circumstance that the weather is then usually 
cloudy and dark, and cocks, during such weather, 
often crow nearly all day and all night. Shak- 
speare alludes to this superstition in Hamlet :— 

* Some say that ever ’gainst that hallowed season, 

At which our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The Bird of Dawning croweth all night long. 
The nights are wholesome, and no mildew falls; 
No planet strikes, nor spirits walk abroad ; 

No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 
So gracious and so hallowed is the time.’’ 


The ancient Christians divided the night into 
four watches, called the evening, midnight, and 
two morning cock-crowings. Their connection 
with the belief in walking spirits will be remem- 
bered :— 

* The cock crows, and the morn grows on, 
When ’tis decreed I must begone.”’—Buller, 


“ The tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O’er some new-opened grave ; and strange to tell, 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock.””—Biair. 





Who can ever forget the night-watches pro- 
claimed by the cock in that scene in Comus, 
where the two brothers, in search of their sister, 
are benighted in a forest ? 


————"' Might we but hear 
The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 

Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
’Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering, 
In this close d of innu boughs.” 





Dr. Forster observes: ‘ There is this remark- 
able circumstance about the crowing of cocks— 
they seem to keep night-watches, or to have 
general crowing-matches, at certain periods—as, 
soon after twelve, at two, and again at day- 
break.” 




















THE MOTHER’S FAITH. 


BY ALICE B. 


“ Being dead, yet speaketh.” 


** Wuy, you have not tasted your luncheon, 
Miss Hope!” 

“No, Margery; I do not care about any,” 
the young lady said, listlessly. 

** But I made that cocoa-nut pudding myself, 
on purpose to tempt you,” said the discomforted 
housekeeper; ‘‘ knowing how fond you used to 
be of them when you was a little thing, and 
how poorly you ’ve been of late. You used to 
come and coax me of a baking-day for one— 
don’t you remember ?—and you not higher than 
the moulding-board. It must be dyspeps’a, Miss 
Hope.” 

Her young mistress turned from the fire impa- 
tiently. Her hair was half unbraided, as if she 
had commenced her afternoon toilet, and hung 
heavily around her face and throat, giving her 
unusually large eyes a wild, troubled expression. 

“I’m quite well, perfectly well, Margery; 
only I do not choose any luncheon.” 

**That’s more like master than her blessed 
mother,” grumbled the old family servant. 
** And that’s, for all the world, the way he used 
to sit and glower over the library fire after she 
died, and start just so, as if we wanted to worry 
him, when a body went in to see after the coals 
or snuffa candle. And this nice pudding net so 
much as looked at! and my very best orange 
marmalade, too! Well, I can’t say, but I do 
think Dr. Coleman ought to be called in to look 
after her.” 

So Mrs. Margery began to pick her way down 
the stairs, for her eyes were by no means so 
good as when she first took charge of Mr. Cal- 
vert’s household; and in her own room the 
only child of the mansion—Hope she was called 
—began to pace the floor as one whose! mind 
was full of some great unrest. She had been 
sitting, all the short autumn afternoon, “ glow- 
ering,’ as her old nurse said, over the wood fire 
of her own room. It was tastefully furnished, 
though neither the room nor its upholstery was 
modern. The Turkey carpet and dark heavily 


carved chairs belonged to a less glaring style 

than that which now fills our houses with 

tawdry decorations, and the one large window 

had a curtain of crimson damask, relieved by a 
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more recent drapery of lace. There were books, 
choice editions in rich bindings, and a cabinet 
piano; a lounge with its carelessly tied port- 
folio of prints and drawings, but no pictures on 
the walls save one, towards which the young 
girl did not even glance. It seemed almost as 
if she studiously avoided it; but, as she paced 
to and fro, the large thoughtful eyes, like her 
own, but with a more peaceful expression, fol- 
lowed her everywhere. The face was very 
lovely, but delicate, too much so for health, and 
the lady could scarcely have been older than 
Hope herself; but she had known a different 
gener life, which had fixed the signet of gentle 
dignity and peace upon the low white forehead 
and crimson lips. 

The shadows gathered deeper in the room, 
and in the young girl’s heart, as she came back 
to her low seat before the fire, and stirred the 
dying embers to a quick red blaze. 

“Oh, I cannot!” she said, aloud, as if bat- 
tling with some half-formed resolution; and 
then again, “I must!” broke forth as impul- 
sively. 

The room was silent again; you could hear 
the small Geneva watch tick from its stand on 
the dressing-table, as the struggle went on in 
her heart whether she should leave this home 
of wealth and indulgence, forsaking her father 
in his loneliness, or, by renouncing that night’s 
engagement, place a barrier between herself 
and one who had called out all the romance 
and passion of her life. 

The loud peal of the second dressing-bell rang 
in the hall below; for, in Mr. Calvert’s man- 
sion, the old-fashioned courtesies of the house- 
hold were paid and exacted as rigorously, though 
the father and daughter were alone, as when 
years before the great drawing-room had been 
filled nightly with guests. Many years had 
gone by since then. Hope had led a most se- 
cluded life for the heiress of great wealth and 
an old name She could scarcely remember the 
covers removed from the furniture and pictures 
except for the annual houschold cleaning, and all 
she knew of the life of society and the world 
was the occasional visit to a gay relative, which 
made the old house seem doubly gloomy by 
contrast. 
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She never had dared to ask her lover, who 
had become to her unpractised judgment the 
embodiment of all manly grace and elegance, to 
enter the house. They had met first at her 
cousin’s bridal festivities, and since then when- 
ever it was possible, until the tacit understand- 
ing had ended in stolen appointments, and at 
last in the half reluctant consent to a private 
marriage, wrung from her when the agony of a 
sudden separation was forced upon her. She 
did not stop to think then that the honor of a 
soldier was compromised by such a proposition, 
even though his despair, when summoned to a 
distant part, might have prompted it, or of the 
selfishness it involved towards her father as 
well as herself, reared as she had been in luxury, 
and so unfit for the hardships of a frontier life. 
But she loved him madly, and separation would 
be a living death, she thought; so the promise 
was given. 

It may be that the gay officer did not count 
on a long trial of her faith, and reasoned that, 
when the father found the sudden bereavement 
insupportable, he would recall them both to the 
ease and plenty his fortune would command. 
Young and wholly inexperienced, Hope thought 
of-none of these things in her mental combat, 
only that she must decide from between the 
two. 

Her father’s manner towards her had always 
been constrained, she thought it cold at times, 
but that was when she had been listening to the 
impassioned words of her lover, and recalled 
them all with thrilling pulse as she sat in the 
library, where her father leaned for hours over 
his favorite treatises on the vexed economy of 
nations, or wrote rapidly without looking up, 
while his daughter’s unbroken reveries satisfied 
him that she was contented in the quiet that he 
loved. 

** He does not care about me; all would go on 
just the same if I was not here. Margery is 
more essential to him,” she said bitterly to her- 
self, as she made her hurried preparations in the 
gloom of twilight. She would not ring for can- 
dies, but groped impatiently in her drawers for 
what she needed, and wound her long hair into 
a graceful knot, without so much as a glance at 
the mirror. 

She met her father in the same mood, her 
heart steeled against him, and more than ever 
confirmed in the rash promise she had made. 

Mr. Calvert was already in the dining-room, 
the most cheerful apartment in the house, ex- 
cept her own, for it was under Mrs. Margery’s 
immediate superintendence, and now with the 
ruddy light of fire and chandelier streaming 
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upon the snowy linen and glistening silver of 
the table, it had a comfortable and thoroughly 
homelike air. 

Hope noticed it, coming from her own dark 
room. The light made her shade her eyes for a 
moment, and, as she did so, Mr. Calvert came 
forward and looked earnestly into her face. 
Conscious of all that was in her heart, Hope’s 
forehead flushed crimson at that searching look; 
but her father had not even guessed her secret, 
much less fathomed it, for his manner towards 
her was more than usually thoughtful, almost 
affectionate. The daughter’s heart. smote her 
with a sense of ingratitude towards him, as she 
looked into his careworn face, old even for his 
years, and remembered, what Margery had often 
told her, that his hair had grown gray in the 
short interval between her mother’s death and 
funeral. 

But she was not prepared for the abruptness 
with which he set down his untasted wine and 
came to her side, after the servants had left the 
room, bending her head back to his breast as 
she sat, and looking down into her eyes with 
almost a mother’s tenderness as he pushed the 
hair from her forehead. Her lonely girlhood 
had never known such a caress before, and she 
seemed to feel, yearning as she did for love, that 
there was an affection far deeper and stronger 
than the wild fervor of a lover’s passionate fond- 
ness. Her eyes closed and filled with tears, as 
her head lay there passively for a moment, and 
then Mr. Calvert kissed her lips, trembling with 
the new feeling he had called up. An instant 
longer, and she would have told him all; but he 
moved away again towards the fire, and, leaning 
his arm upon the mantle, called her to him. 

“So this is your seventeenth birthday, my 
daughter.” 

Hope started from his side. Her mind had 
been so full of other thoughts that she had for- 
gotten it till now. 

“Seventeen years,” Mr. Calvert said, slowly ; 
* yet I can remember every stroke of the clock 
that long, miserable night. I walked this room 
listening and praying, and dreaming of future 
happiness, until they called me to her death- 
bed. Oh, my daughter!” And the stern, 
reserved man groaned with the remembered 
anguish. 

Hope could not have spoken then; the thick 
beating of her heart seemed choking her. 

“Tam afraid I have been unjust to you, my 
poor motherless child. I had forgotten you 
were growing to be a woman in the shadow of 
this old silent home and my gray head. She 
named you Hope to comfort me; but I could 
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find neither hope nor comfort when she was 


gone. You are so like her to-night—so like 
her! God, forgive me!” 

And the daughter whose life had cost so much, 
and who had so nearly forsaken him, could only 
press her lips to his hand, not daring to look up 
into that troubled face. 

* When you were a little child, Hope, you 
came to me one day, and begged to look into the 
little drawer of the cabinet. I sent you away 
then ; but this is what it held in trust for you. 
You will wear the jewels when the time shall 
come ; I can bear to see them now. But read 
the letter to-night before you come to me in the 
library.” 

Still, without speaking, Hope held out her 
hand for the packet, and went to the solitude 
of her own room to read a dying mother’s mes- 
sage. So strange it seemed, the mother she had 
never known, who had died in giving her birth, 
yet speaking through the lapse of years and the 
silence of the tomb. 

“* My child—my daughter; for I feel that a 
daughter will be given to me—I am writing, it 
may be, all you will ever know of a mother’s 
counsel. There is a shadow hanging over me, 
a mist, for it is not as heavy as a cloud upon my 
spirits, but rather like the golden mist through 
which we see the sunshine still. Sometimes, as 
I sit here and dream of your sweet baby face 
and clasping hands, and fancy I can press your 
velvet cheek to mine, and I think of all you 
might be to me, the friend and companion, as 
you grew up to womanhood, pure and good, 
then I long to live and watch over you, and 
know you, my darling. But I know this cannot 
be; and there is a keener agony comes with the 
thought, the blind fondness of my husband, 
your father, my child, that refuses to think of 
such a future. It will be a terrible blow, and I 
know how he will shut his heart against all 
comforting, unless it is yours, my precious 
Hope! They must call you Hope, for his sake, 
and you will twine your soft arms around his 
neck and nestle in his bosom, an unconscious, 
blessed babe. I shall see you both, and love 
you doubly for your ministry to him. 

** He has been so cold and so reserved towards 
all but me, so distrustful of every other love, 
that I know this will be so. Even if he should 
seem so to you, do not doubt him, do not love 
him less. If you knew the story of his early 


manhood, and could feel as I do what he will 
suffer now, you could not blame him if he 
should turn from you at first, as constantly re- 
minding him of his loss. Forgive him, dear 
child, for this loving injustice; win him to 
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you and back to the world and its social charac- 
ters. You will be a woman when you read 
this, and perhaps will have loved ; then you can 
pardon him, and the sympathy will draw you 
closer. 

** You have a perilous way before you, blessed 
one, a motherless girl, without the guidance or 
sympathy which only a mother can give. Did 
I not trust my God and his many, many pro- 
mises, I should pray to take you with me. But 
He can teach you, and lead you far better than 
I could do, and preserve you through dangers 
that I do not even dread for you. I commend 
you to Him, and to the lonely heart I leave 
behind. Where human love will not suffice, 
His care be ever over you. But oh, my daugh- 
ter, as you value a dying mother’s blessing, be 
true to the trust that I leave with it—your 
father and his happiness. You will stand to 
him in my stead, and he will love you and 
cherish you if you never deceive him. He has 
been wronged and betrayed, but he never must 
suffer through my child. He may shut up his 
heart from you, but love him and trust him still ; 
give him your confidence, it will win his, and, 
when you come fully to know each other, he 
will be no longer alone. 

“ Never leave him. No one would be worthy 
your love who could tempt you to forsake his 
old age, knowing the story of his bereavement ; 
his home and heart will be large enough for all 
you can bring to it. You cannot understand 
the passionate yearning of a mother’s heart 
towards the child she has never seen ; but by it, 
and by the anguish which wrings it when I look 
forward to yielding you up in the first blissful 
moment of possession, listen to what I have 
asked of you! 

** My precious, precious child! my treasure! 
my Hope! God bless you and keep you, and 
unite us all where there shall be no more pain 
nor parting !” 

So it was that the dying mother’s faith saved 
her child in the hour of temptation. 

The costly jewels, her birthright, sparkled in 
their cases unheeded, while the young girl lay 
upon the carpet, her face buried from the light, 
moaning “Oh, mother! mother!” tears of 
shame, and penitence, and yearning love rolling 
down her pale, convulsed features. Above her 
the sweet eyes of the picture looked down as if 
in pity and forgiveness, and from the floor be- 
neath sounded the muffled, heavy tread of one 
who still kept the yearly vigil of bereavement. 
It caught her ear at last, dull as it was with 
mental anguish, and, without a pause or thought, 
she flew down the long stairs to the room where 
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a life had been given for hers, and wound her 


arms with a strange love and confidence around 
the stern, lonely man. The father and daughter 
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wept with each other for the first time since the 
wail of a feeble babe sounded through the sobs 
of his first widowed anguish. 





LETTERS LEFT AT THE 


PASTRY-COOK’S: 


BEING THE CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KITTY CLOVER AT SCHOOL, AND 
HER “DEAR, DEAR FRIEND” IN TOWN. 


EDITED BY HORACE MAYHEW 


THE TWELFTH LETTER LEFT. 
(The smallest possible size of a Lady’s note.) 


SHOWING HOW A YOUNG LADY CAN LEAVE 
OUT THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF HER 
LETTER. 


Dearest Netty, I was nearly leaving out 
the postscript of my last letter. How extremely 
foolish! I now send it to you. 

Poor little Twigg is in disgrace. The piano- 
forte-tuner has made her an offer of marriage, 
and the Lady Principal not only won’t let her 
accept it, but says she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self—indulging in such good-for-nothing fancies, 
and setting such a bad example to the young 
ladies of the establishment. 
portrait in her huswife, amongst all the pins and 
needles. I cannot say whether he is good-look- 
ing, because she has cried over it to that extent 
that the color has been completely washed all 
over his face, and purple eyes and blue whiskers 
do not exactly give him the most prepossessing 
appearance. She says her heart is broken, and, as 


Twigg carries his 


far as one can judge, she eats nothing. She seems 
to live only upon tears. She declares her hopes 
are blighted, and doesn’t mind how soon she 
dies. We pity Twigg; and many are the conso- 
lations which are given her by girls who say 
they have suffered as great, if not greater hard- 
ships—and how they ever survived it was a 
miracle! but, considering how fat some of them 
look now, their grief seems to have agreed with 
them remarkably well. In fact, Miss Isabella’s 
erying has given quite a tone of sentiment to the 
school, and some of the sighs you hear would 
turn a windmill. The struggle with each girl 
seems to be to recollect the period when she was 
most miserable, and if she can only prove that 
she has known more misery than any one else, 
then she is supremely happy. I cannot tell you 
how tired I am of this wishy-washy stuff. I 
have no patience with martyrs of fourteen, who 
wish to go into a convent, and pray for the tomb 
to open and receive them; when, if an invita- 


tion to a ball came, they would be clapping their 
hands with joy, and soon be lost in a long debate 
as to what dress they should wear. I declare 
there have fallen so many showers of tears lately 
that the school feels quite damp. Fraulein is 
the worst. She would be invaluable to a gar- 
dener; for I am sure she cannot weep less than 
a watering-pot full at a time. Her sentiment, 
too, makes you so melancholy that I declare it 
is not safe to leave so many bodkins about. I 
wish to gracious! the Lady Principal would let 
Twigg marry, for all the girls have so completely 
made her injuries their own, that it is nothing 
but a flutter of pocket-handkerchiefs all day 
long. What-can they know of suffering, Nelly, 
in comparison with me? and I am sure one 
look from Sydney, when he goes by on the top 
of an omnibus, is worth all the piano-forte- 
tuners in the world! 

If Twigg wasn’t 
wouldn’t be so much fuss about her. 


such a favorite, there 
She is the 
junior governess, and some day is to inherit 
Mrs. Rodwell’s black velvet mantle. She has 
never been away from the Princess’ College, and 
doesn’t know what holidays are. The whole 
world is only a big school to her! The conse- 
quence is, she is a great overgrown bread-and- 
butter school-girl, though she’s thirty-two years 
old, if she’s a day. They say she was pretty 
once; but for the life of me I cannot see her 
beauty. She is so conceited—so stuck-up, prim, 
and affected, always showing off to the masters, 
and flirting with Herr Hullabullutzer. She is 
so much in love with herself, that I wonder she 
ever found any to spare for the poor piano-forte- 
tuner (who, by the way, has been ordered never 
to come into the house again). We do just what 
we like with Twigg, by flattering her. Even 
the little girls coax her over by telling her what 
pretty hair she has, or asking to feel the softness 
of her hand. By these means they get excused 
many a forfeit, and let off many a hard task. 
No wonder she has got such a soft hand, or 
that it is so white, when the story goes that she 
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sleeps in gloves, and that she is always washing 
it with pate @amandes. No wonder either that 
her ringlets are so glossy, when she spends one- 
half her income in cosmetics and Circassian 
creams; and is twisting and twirling them round 
her fingers all the time she is not eating! 

It’s a world of pity she is so weak, for really, 
Nelly, she is very good-natured—and clever in 
her little way—and quite grateful if we only 
admire her. I think we are often tempted to 
praise her more than we otherwise should, on 
account of the great pleasure it gives her. If 
we only ask to dress her hair, she is as pleased 
as if she was going to the play. Besides, I don’t 
know what we should do without Twigg, for she 
buys our goodies, gets whatever we want in 
town, and posts our Ictters (many a one has she 
posted for you, Nelly!) On the other hand, wo 
tell her all manner of stories about our brothers, 
how they admired her at the last concert; and 
invent love messages from our cousins. They 
are every one of them stricken with her. She 
takes in every word, and goes to sleep with her 
head as full of dreams as of curl-papers. If any- 
thing very particular is wanted—a supper, for 
instance, on a large scale—Twigg will procure 
us the pork pies, the peppermint, tarts, and all, 
if we only promise to write home about her, and 
invite her in the holidays. In this way, I believe, 
the poor girl has got ten invitations for next 
holidays—and, in her simple soul, believes she 
will go to every one of them. Her conceit plays 
all sorts of tricks with her. She is continually 
fancying gentlemen are looking at her, and fall- 
ing in love at first sight. She carries a locket 





with a hairchain in her bosom. Whenever her 
aunt scolds her, she takes out this locket, and 
begins erying. By this we suspect that it is the 
souvenir of some early disappointment—long 
before the piano-forte-tuner—perhaps the danc- 
ing-master? But with all her curious old school- 
girlish ways, we cannot help pitying Twigg. 
Her greatest fault is her vanity. It is the sun 
round which her nature revolves. Place her in 
the desert with a looking-glass, and she would 
be as happy as a woman in a bonnet-shop. 

I must now run away to our singing-mistress, 
Signora Precrosa-Nini—a real Neapolitan, 
though it puzzles me to understand how “ crater’’ 
can be the Italian pronunciation of “ creature.” 
She teaches us effect, and she was to have come 
out at San Carlo, only she lost her stage voice 
at the very time that Rossini had prophesied 
she would be the first Prima Donna in the world. 
It was grief that did it! On my word, the world 
seems to be full of nothing but grief; only it’s 
rather profitable to the Signora. She works it 
into all her songs, and sells them at the rate of 
two shillings a copy. Such miserable subjects, 
Nelly; every one is disappointed, or driven to 
despair, or dying in them. I think if the world 
grew virtuous, and there were no more hearts 
broken, the music-sellers would have to shut up 
shop. 

There was such a knocking at the door last 
night. It lasted for at least a quarter of an hour. 
The belief is that it was Mrs. Rodwell’s husband 
come back to ask for some more money. The 
wretch! 





DAINTY 


Tue epicure of modern days is, no doubt, 
deeply indebted to Monsieur Soyer for the fund 
of instruction and amusement given to the world 
in his ** Pantropheon.” In that book of gastro- 
nomic lore, the reader is told how Roman empe- 
rors, and Egyptian monarchs, and Grecian phi- 
losophers, and Syrian nobles, feasted on high 
days and low days. How Rome, Athens, and 
Tyre revelled in ducks’ heads, geese’s liver, 
ostriches’s brains, roasted peacocks, and asses’ 
steaks. How the gourmands of ancient times, 
sighing for novelty, tried the flesh of the fox, 
the dromedary, the dog, and the hedgehog; and 
how, thanks to the skilled practice of Roman 
Soyers, the flesh of the hog was so tastily dressed 
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and served on table, as to pass for duck, capon, 
pigeon, aud even fish! 

We learn also from our nursery literature how 
a certain “ dainty dish” was “ set before a king,” 
consisting of twenty-four blackbirds baked in a 
pie; and, moreover, how certain Cornwall giants 
were in the daily habit of regaling themselves and 
their families upon little boys and girls. Alli this 
information is well enough as far as it goes, but 
both Soyer and our nursery historian have only 
half fulfilled their task. It is well enough to be 
told of Romans realizing fifty thousand pounds 
by fattening peacocks—of the great esteem in 
which the tongue of the flamingo or the neck of 
the stork was held two thousand years since, 
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and a great deal of other curious, bygone matter 
upon dainty things; but we consider that the 
author of the “ Pantropheon” has been guilty of 
a grievous oversight in omitting all mention of a 
vast number of “dainty dishes” of the present 
aay, not relating to this country, it is true, but 
still belonging to the history of food in this our 
own time. 

No doubt Monsieur Soyer will, before long, 
publish a second edition of his book; in this 
case it will be well that he embodies in it the 
information comprised in the following passages 
upon the dainties of some of our kindred in 
various parts of the globe. Why should a history 
of food be confined to European delicacies? 
Why should not John Chinaman’s “slugs and 
snails, and puppy-dogs’ tails,” find a place beside 
John Bull’s mock turtle? and why are “ fricasseed 
frogs,” @ la Parisienne, more to be thought of 
than “stewed snakes,” @ la Otahietienne? What 
of is going on in the world nowadays is surely 
as much importance to know as what took place 
before the Christian era. We have had quite 
enough of the bill of fare at Guildhall on the ninth 
of November; we know it all by heart—it has 
become a perfect bore. Let us know something 
of the “carte” at a civic feast in the Sandwich 
Islands--on Lord Mayor’s Day in the Celestial 
Empire. Let us hear how the “ brother to the 
moon” sups on court days—how the New Zea- 
land ministry manage their annual whitebait 
dinners at Ooloopoolonga. 

The Celestials of the Chinese Empire may 
fairly be ranked first amongst the exotic epicures 
of the present day. They have brought their 
‘dainty dishes” to rare perfection, which is, 
perhaps, not to be wondered at, seeing that they 
have been engaged in the selfsame unchangea- 
ble cookery, according to their own account, for 
about ten thousand years. Whether the Celes- 
tial literature contains any “ Pantropheons” is 
more than we are prepared to stato; but whether 
their culinary art be handed down through sucr 
cessive generations by word of mouth or other- 
wise, matters little to our present purpose. They 
are evidently masters of their craft, and able to 
concoct the most delicious dishes from materials 
that in other barbarous countries are utterly lost 
sight of. Whilst we devote our best energies to 
the rearing of herds, flocks, and poultry—whilst 
legislators are preserving game by means of acts 
of Parliament—whilst the forest is scoured for 
venison, the bay for turtle, and the preserve for 
pheasants—whilst air, earth, and water are made 
to yield up their choicest and most rare produc- 
tions for the “ dainty dish” of the epicure of the 
west, our wiser and more simple friends in the 
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east content themselves with those things which 
nature has provided in great and ready abun- 
dance. Dogs, cats, rats, slugs, snails, sharks’ 
fins, and birds’ nests form the leading items ata 
Chinese symposium ; and strange and repulsive 
as such a bill of fare may appear to Europeans, 
we are assured by those who have had some lit- 
tle experience in these things that no aldermanic 
feast, no courtly revel, no political banquet in 
what we call the civilized world, is ever more 
heartily partaken of, more keenly relished, than 
are the Celestial entreméts and Japanese paiis- 
serie. e 

The chief delicacy of the Chinese is. undoubt- 
edly their edible birds’ nests, which indeed may 
be said to take the place of turtle and calves’ 
feet amongst them. Our readers must not 
imagine these nests to resemble the stick and 
straw habitations of western birds. They are 
indeed bound together and retained in their shape 
by small pieces of bamboo, or other twigs, but 
their chief composition is a clear, gelatinous 
matter, the origin and nature of which remained 
for a long period involved in uncertainty. The 
birds which construct these ecatable nests are a 
species of swallow (Hirwndo esculenta), which 
are found in vast numbers in many of the islands 
of the eastern seas. They. construct their little 
habitations on the sides or sloping roofs of caves 
near the sea-shore, or adjoining to some inland 
piece of water, for the sake of the insects which 
are always to be found in such situations, and 
which form their sole food. In Java, Sumatra, 
Madagascar, Ceylon, and other islands, the trade 
in these birds’ nests is carried on to an extraor- 
dinary extent. Chinese junks make regular 
annual voyages from Canton to the islands for 
cargoes of these and other Celestial delicacies of 
a similar kind. 

Some fdea of the magnitude of the trade in 
these table articles may be formed from the fact 
that the yearly import of birds’ nests alone into 
Canton amounts to nearly sixteen thousand tons 
in weight, valued at three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. The finest in quality are set 
aside for the use of the imperial court at Pekin, 
who, with the high mandarins, willingly pay the 
extravagant price demanded for them—namely, 
twice their weight in silver. 

The governments of the various countries in 
which these nests are found make the collecting 
of them a means of aiding the local revenues by 
selling licenses to persons enabling them to 
search for the articles; these fees, in many 
instances, amount to a good round sum. Even 
the British government in Ceylon is not too 
proud or too rich to receive one hundred and 
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saimaidinie rix dollars annually for the sins 
of the birds’ nests’ caves within its territory. 
We have paid a visit to some of these curious 
caverns in a neighboring district, which, at the 
time, were leased to a Chinese collector, who 
was then busily occupied in gathering in the 
harvest of nests. The cave was large and dark, 
not lofty, but with a sloping, sharp, and rugged 
roof, along the projecting ledges of which we 
perceived a number of brightly shining objects, 
glittering iike stalactites. ‘These were the swal- 
lows’ nests, so highly prized, according to their 
age and condition. From the long-tailed col- 
lector we gathered that the most valuable nests 
were those recently made, and not yet contain- 
ing eggs. They are then of a delicate pearly 
white in the interior, and very valuable; but 
such as these are rarely to be met with. Our 
informant had not more than a dozen of this fine 
quality, and said that he seldom shipped above 
a hundred of such in each year. 

The next in value were those which contained 
the fresh-laid eggs of the swallows, and such 
were valued at something under half the price 
of the best. Those in which the young had been 
reared were of far less value, not more thana 
tenth of the value of the last-named, as they 
were, of course, far from being clean, and not 
at all calculated to furnish a very delicately- 
flavored soup or jelly. These caves were 
situated fully thirty miles from the sca-coast. 
Others, both in Ceylon and elsewhere, are upon 
the borders of the ocean, into many of which the 
waves of the sea have forced their way, and 
made a home for themselves and the birds that 
flock thither in vast numbers. In these places 
the collection of the nests is usually attended 
with considerable danger. The people engaged 
in the occupation sometimes pass to the spot 
in canoes, and fixing bamboo-ladders against 
the sides of the caverns, ascend them provided 
with bags, slung around their necks, to contain 
the spoil, and with hooked staves to steady 
themselves against the cliffs. Sometimes they 
descend into these sea-washed caves from open- 
ings above by means of rope-ladders; and 
there, swinging high in mid-air, with a boiling 
surf lashing the sharp rocks below, they labor 
with incredible activity at their dangerous task. 
Many of these deep caverns are so hidden from 
the light of day, that the bird-nesters have to 
work by torch-light; a dozen of lighted flam- 
beaux will glare above, shedding a faint glimmer 
on the dark ocean below, whilst others, fastened 
“to the ends of ropes, will be lowered to the deep- 
est portions of the subterranean dwelling-place. 

It appears, from investigations recently made 
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by nineslabiie that the edible gelatinous portion 
of these nests is constructed by the bird from a 
natural secretion passed up from the throat, and 
laid on around the inside of the covering or shell 
of sticks and leaves, in successive layers, until 
it has assumed a thickness of from an eighth to 
a quarter of an inch. It rapidly hardens, and, 
at the end of a few days after its completion, the 
hen begins to deposit her eggs within the newly- 
made nest. In some islands, the commeneement 
of the collecting seasons, which in nearly all 
cases date about April and December, are cele- 
brated by festivals and processions, shared in by 
the native authorities of the place. 

Next in importance and value to the nests are 
the sea-slugs, or, as some persist in terming 
them, sea-cucumbers, doubtless from their form- 
ation, which originally is not unlike that vege- 
table. Beche-de-mer is a name by which these 
disgusting-looking creatures are commercially 
known, and under that title they appear in the 
custom-house returns of many eastern islands, 
where their annual declared value reaches, if 
not quite as high as that of the birds’ nests, to 
at any rate many thousands of pounds sterling. 
About five thousand tons’ weight are yearly 
imported into the Chinese markets from the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, Bombay, the 
United States, and many islands of the South 
Seas. The supply of the article, in fact, appears 
to be unbounded; and as the demand for it is as 
large, the only limit to the trade appears to be in 
the want of a sufficient number of boats to 
engage in the fishing. 

The sea-slug, Beche-de-mer, or Tripang; is 
remarkable in its appearance and characteristics. 
As before stated, it is not unlike a cucumber in 
shape; yet, although it is of hardened texture, it 
is at the same time so gelatinous in its nature as 
to take almost any form, according to the posi- 
tion it may be placed in. It appears to feed 
during the night-time, which it does by suction, 
drawing its prey within its mouth whilst holding 
on to the sea-weeds or rocks, by a set of minute 
forceps at one end of its body. 

This slug, which is of a dark color, is caught 
either by means of barbed instruments thrust 
amongst the sea weeds where they are known to 
congregate, or in shallow water, by the fishermen 
walking along the sand, and ascertaining where 
the creatures lie by feeling them with their feet. 
Occasionally we have seen many thousands of 
the tripang washed up high and dry along a 
sandy shore, after a heavy gale in the tropics, 
when, of course, they are an easy prey to the 
natives, all of whom understand and practice 
the curing of them for the China market. 
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There is much more trouble involved in pre- 
paring this delicacy of the East than in many 
others of a similar nature. The tripang is first 
boiled for about half an hour in plain water, 
then cut open lengthwise, and re-boiled in salt 
water for several hours, with a piece of man- 
grove bark in the caldron. Removed from the 
vessel, it is placed upon an open framework of 
split bamboos, with a slow fire beneath, where 
it rapidly dries sufficiently to be packed in bags 
or baskets for shipment to Canton. The Chi- 
nese dealers in these articles are very expert in 
assorting them for sale according to quality. 
There appear to be as many as thirty different 
varieties known to the dealers, although an 
unskilled eye could not detect any essential 
difference in them. When thus sorted out, their 
value ranges from eight Spanish dollars to one 
hundred and fifteen per picul—a weight equiva- 
lent to about one hundred weight and a quarter. 

The mode of preparing these sea-slugs for the 
table does not appear to vary much from that 
pursued with the birds’-nests, save that in the 
ease of the latter every vestige of stick, straw, 
or moss is removed by means of fine forceps. 
When this has been done, they are soaked in 
cold water for several hours, then gently sim- 
mered over the fire for an equal time, and either 
reduced to the consistency of soup, with an 
admixture of spices, or prepared as a jelly, and 
flavored accordingly. 

The next contribution to our list of “ dainty 
dishes” is that of “ sharks’ fins,” which, although 
not so highly esteemed as the before-named 
delicacies, are nevertheless much relished 
amongst certain classes in China, as well as by 
the natives of some parts of the African coast, 
who appear to divide their taste equally between 
sharks and alligators. The trade in these and 
sharks’ maws is very considerable in some parts 
of India. From Bombay they are annually ex- 
ported to the value of thirty thousand pounds 
sterling and upwards, whilst a large quantity 
goes from Madras. The eastern islands also 
furnish supplies of them, and the same may be 
said of some of the islands of the southern seas. 
Some of the islanders have trained their dogs to 
catch sharks, by watching until one makes its 
appearance close to the shore, when the dogs 
rush into the water, and, seizing the astounded 
fish by each fin, soon bring the monster to land, 
in spite of his sturdy resistance. 

Descending from birds’ nests, sea-slugs, and 
such delicacies, we must notice the more hum- 
ble dainties of the lower order of Chinese. These 
are content to regale themselves upon festive 
occasions with stewed kittens, harricoed pup- 
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pies, rat-soup, and an olla podrida composed of 
fowls’ heads and claws, earth-worms, black 
frogs, and sea-snakes. A Carton butcher’s 
stall presents a rather motley assemblage, and 
amongst other tempting joints may be seen the 
hind-quarter of a horse, or a fine full-grown 
cat, delicately trussed for the table, and by no 
means expensive. 

Strange as some of these descriptions of pro- 
vender may sound in our ears, they are not one 
whit more peculiar than the asses’ steaks of the 
Romans, or the roasted dogs of Greece. In one 
thing the Chinese are, we should imagine, rather 
singular in their cookery, for they are in the 
habit of serving up ducks’ eggs and fish roes 
fried in castor-oil! It would be difficult indeed 
to match such a dish as that amongst ancients or 
moderns. With regard to the sea-slug, however, 
our friend John Chinaman does but follow the 
example of divers celebrated personages of Gre- 
cian history. We read how Iphicrates, upon 
the occasion of his marriage with the daughter 
of Cotys, king of Thrace, had a hundred polypi 
and sepie served up at the festive board, dressed 
in many ways, and brought on with highly sea- 
soned sauces. 

From slugs it is an easy transition to snails, 
which, from having been considered a great 
delicacy at the tables of the Romans, are now 
held in high estimation by many of the epicures 
of Paris, Vienna, and other continental capitals. 
In the town of Ulm, in Wurtemberg, we learn 
that snails are reared in vast numbers, and fed 
upon strawberries and other fruits, in order to 
impart a soft delicacy to their flesh; and thus 
domesticated they are highly prized in the 
various markets to which they are sent. In a 
French journal we find it stated that the art of 
rearing and fattening snails, which had been 
lost for a long period, was recovered in the six- 
teenth century by the Capuchin monks of Fri- 
bourg, and that in the present day it is an occu- 
pation of some magnitude and value in Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine, and Franche-Comté. It is 
estimated that in Paris alone the consumption 
of these creatures amounts to fully half a million 
monthly. The market value of the fine vine- 
yard snails is from two to four francs the hun- 
dred; those gathered about the forests, fields, 
and by-ways are less highly esteemed, and do 
not command the same price. The owner of 
one snaillery in the neighborhood of Dijon is 
reported to realize a clear income of seven thou- 
sand francs a year from this source of industry. 

Ages since, we know that locusts and wild 
honey formed the food of those whose dwelling 
was in the great wilderness of the east. They 
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are to this day met with in the like extraor- 
dinary numbers as was the case in days long 
past, when they ravaged the land of Egypt, 
leaving ruin and desolation in their track. Man 
has, however, learned to be avenged upon these 
winged pests; and since they eat up the sub- 
stance of the earth, he retaliates in devouring 
them by wholesale. The Arab travellers in 
northern Africa often encounter myriads of 
these insects, and collect them in great numbers 
in bags during the night-time, when it appears 
they rest upon the bushes. 

The African mode of cookery in this case is 
one of extreme simplicity, and for which, doubt- 
less, Monsieur Soyer would feel the utmost con- 
tempt; nevertheless, it answers their purpose, 
where culinary utensils would certainly be a 
great hindrance to travellers through the Desert 
of Zahara. A pit several feet in depth, and a 
foot or two in width, is dug in the ground, and 
a wood-fire lit and kept burning in it until the 
earth be thoroughly heated. The embers are 
then rapidly removed, and a sackful of live 
locusts emptied quickly into the scorching pit, 
the mouth of which is immediately covered with 
sticks and sand, upon which another fire is kept 
burning for some time. In this way the heat 
above and below cooks the locusts sufficiently ; 
and when the whole mass has cooled, they are 
removed and spread to dry on the grass, exposed 
to the rays of the sun. They are either eaten 
whole, first deprived of their wings and feet, or 
they are bruised into fine paste or powder, and 
worked up with meal and fat into a sort of 
savoury black pudding, said to possess great 
richness of flavor. 

The Hindoos of many parts of India eat them 
fried in oil, and the Hottentots relish them 
cooked in a variety of ways, boiled, roasted, or 
fried. They also make a rich gravy soup of 
them, in which their eggs are mixed, as a great 
delicacy. In some parts of Africa, they are salted 
and smoke-dried, and in this condition are said 
to bear a strong resemblance to fish, and to be 
very nutritious. In such vast quantities are 
they caught and cured, that it isnot at all an 
uncommon thing to 3ee whole wagon-loads of 
locusts brought into some of the African towns 
for sale, packed in baskets, as poultry is brought 
to Leadenhall market. 

The natives of Australia feed upon butterflies 
and large white grubs with great avidity, assert- 
ing that they are more nourishing than the flesh 
of kangaroos or fowls. In order to catch the 
butterflies, they light fires beneath the trees in 
which they are known to be resting for the night. 
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stupefies the insects, and they fall in great 
numbers to the ground, when they are collected 
and pounded into a sort of cake, and so eaten. 
As for the white grub, it is eaten alive at one 
mouthful. 

A delicacy common to the aborigines of South 
America and Africa is the guana, a large kind 
of lizard, but far more unsightly, and perhaps 
not unlike a small crocodile. In spite of this 
repulsive form, it is cooked and eaten with great 
relish, especially in South America. The follow- 
ing passage from an old volume of ‘‘ Travels,” 
by Peter Martyn, relates how the Spanish con- 
querors of that continent came in time to esteem 
the flesh of the guana: ‘“‘ These serpentes,” said 
the above author, “are lyke unto crocodiles, 
saving in bygness: they call them guanas. Unto 
that day none of owre men durste adventure to 
taste of them, by reason of theyre horrible de- 
formitie and lothsomeness. Yet the adelantado, 
being entysed by the pleasantness of the king’s 
sister, Anacaona, determined to taste the ser- 
pentes. But when he felte the flesh thereof to 
be so delycate to his tongue, he fel to amayne 
without al feare. The which thynge his com- 
panions perceiving were not behynd hym in 
greedynesse, insomuch that they had now none 
other talke than of the sweetnesse of these ser- 
pentes, which they affirme to be of more pleasant 
taste than eyther our phesantes or partriches.” 

The natives of many parts of Australia roast 
several kinds of snakes, which are said to equal 
in delicacy and flavor the best stewed eels; and 
an English traveller asserts, that undoubtedly 
the steam from the roasting reptile was by no 
means unsavory, whilst the flesh appeared to 
be exceedingly white, and on tasting a small 
piece of it roasted on a fire of dried sticks, it was 
found far from unpalatable. 

Our list is yet far from exhausted, though per- 
haps enough has been said to show what a wide 
field for research lies before Monsieur Soyer, or 
any other culinary monarch; how much may 
yet be done in the way of novelties for the tables 
of our epicures. There are the Greenlanders, 
with their blubber and putrid deer’s flesh. There 
are the South Sea Islanders with their marine 
hogs, one part of which is beef, another bacon, 
in taste. There :s the Indian Garma, not made 
from salted mackerel and boneta like that of the 
Romans, but from putrid shrimps and pounded 
cockroaches. There are the clay-balls, partaken 
of with so much relish by some tribes of Indians 
in Central America; and there are the moss- 
eaters of the Hudson’s Bay territories. There 
are dainty folks in Russia who will pledge you 


The smoke ascending amongst the branches ‘' in a goblet of unrefined train-oil, and there are 
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dwellers in American prairies who esteem a 
dranght of buffalo’s blood as the richest drink 
on the earth. 

It may be well that these exotic courses be 
taken into consideration by some of our culinary 
artists; especially if, as reported, the Sydenham 
Palace is to contain, amongst other interesting 
collections, a couple of inhabitants from every 
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land under the sun—a brace of representatives 
of every living species of humanity. Then 
indeed will it be necessary to study this universal 
bill of fare for the daily universal table, and 
birds’-nest soups, bow-wow-stews, fried ser- 
pents, harricoed snails, and baked locusts, must 
become items in the Sydenham “cookery for all 
nations.” 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XII. 


PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


WE have deemed it best to keep this class of 
drawing, treating of the proportions which dif- 
ferent parts of the human frame bear to each 
other, according to the acknowledged standard 
of beauty, as derived from measurements from 
the antique, separate from the others. The 
student will find the lessons here given of great 
assistance in enabling her to draw from casts. 
We should advise her to habituate herself to this 
practice, as it wil) lay a foundation for attaining 


Fig. 1. 


with ease a correctness of proportion, which 
constitutes the chief beauty in drawings of the 
human figure. She must not, however, suppose 
that beauty is always attained by attention to 
these rules, but chiefly correctness. There are 
many styles of beauty, the qualities of some 
consisting in a slight deviation in some point or 
other from the established proportions. This, 
however, is not carried so far as to become in- 
correctness. 

We first begin with the various parts of the 
human “ head divine”—the seat of the soul, as 
some term it. The mouth, of which a sketch is 


Fig. 2. 





given in fig. 1, is equal in width to the length 
of one eye and a half, and the height to one- 
half. The mouth in profile is exactly the same 
height, but only half the width ; the upper lip 
projects less than the lowerone. The nose in 
width is equal to one eye, and the height to two 


eyes, measuring parallel to the eyebrows (fig. 2). 
The eye is composed of the ball, the sight, the 
lachrymal point (which is the point nearest the 
nose), the upper and lower eyelids, and the eye- 
brow (fig. 3). The ball, when seen in front, is 
an exact circle, with the sight in the centre; the 
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height is equal to half the length, and the eye- | 
brow is situated above the eyelid about one-third { 
the length of the eye. The eye in profile is 








half the length and exactly the same height as 
when seen in front; the eyeball forms an ellipse, 


and the sight is always in the centre (fig. 4). 
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The ear in width is equal to one eye, and its 
length to two eyes (fig. 5). In the annexed 
figure (fig. 6) a front view of a face is given. 
In order to obtain a correct proportion, a per- 
pendicular line must first be drawn, and then 
divided into two parts by a horizontal line drawn 
across the centre of it, which will give the point 
for the height of the eyes. After drawing the 
outline of the face, the perpendicular line must 
be divided, as in the sketch: the lower point 





; will give the place for the lower part of the 


nose; the mouth is situated about half an eye 
lower than this; the ear is exactly the same 
length as the nose, consequently these are on a 
level. The same proportions are observable in 
the figures 7, 8, 9, and 10. 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 

















PANTLEBRIDGE’S FIRST LOVE. 


BY FRANK H. 


HICKLING. 


(Concluded from page 421.) 


“ Wuen Mr. Battledore reached home again, 
it was supper-time. We were all out on the 
porch as usual, Diagram also, and making him- 
self excessively agreeable to the ladies. I was 
also endeavoring to be as entertaining as I was 
able. I think I can see the glitter of the wheels 
in the sunlight yet, as the carriage whirled 
rapidly into the lane. When it stopped, old 
Mr. Battledore, without waiting for Columbus 
to open the door as usual, and which took that 
worthy some time to accomplish, thrust his arm 
out and opened it himself, and then came trot- 
ting up the steps with a face as red as the sun 
that was just setting. I thought something was 
in the wind, so I sat still whereI was. Neglect- 
ing the usual salutations, he made up to where 
Diagram was sitting with his chair tilted against 
the wall; halting in front of him, he shouted— 

So, sir! so, sir! It was you, sir—a—sir, 
that called me small potatoes, was it, sir? You 
that have been amusing yourself with abusing 
me in the columns of the “ Flag.” And you 
have the audacity to come to my house and sit 
on my porch while pursuing this assassin-like 
series of attacks!’ Then, with a bitter and 
mock politeness, he retreated a pace, bowing 
profoundly as he continued: ‘Sir, your most 
humble servant! Your most obedient! Is there 
anything else you would like? Shall I bring 
you pen and ink for another article?’ Then 
turning on the steam again, he went on: ‘I 
marvel at your impudence ; and you it is that 
are going to change the world! Upon my word! 
And you are the author of that infamous turnip 
theory, filling a valuable newspaper with your 
trash on the subject. But I’ll let you kfiow, 
Mr.—a—a—Diagram, that no man shall insult 
me with impunity! A pretty thing, indeed, if 
men of my years and experience are to be the 
butts of every brainless boy that chouses to send 
an arrow at the mark !’ 

“And he waved his arm, reminding me 
strongly of ‘ Malek,’ the old Moor in the ‘ Apos- 
tate.’ I thought that afternoon, as I sat there, 
that the wholesale pork and ham business had 
spoiled an excellent tragic actor. 

“While Mr. Battledore was relieving his 
mind at this rate, Diagram had remained per- 
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fectly stupefied leaning against the wall, with a 
face of blank dismay. Probably at first he 
thought Mr. Battledore had lost his wits; but, 
at the mention of turnips and potatoes, con- 
science no doubt recalled to him the articles on 
the potato rot, and he began to perceive what a 
dilemma he wasin. Bringing his chair down on 
its fore-legs, he at this juncture stammered out— 

***But, my dear Mr. Battledore, I really 
hadn’t, on my honor, the slightest idea. 1 do 
assure you’ 

* Battledore, who had recovered his breath, 
here broke in again— 

“<¢Don’t dear me! I’m only “small pota- 
toes,” at your service, sir! And as to your not 
having the slightest idea, don’t alarm yourself 
on that score, for I never thought you had.’ 
Here he gave a withering smile. ‘ And this is 
modern politeness, to come to supper at one’s 
house and plant a poisoned dagger in his back, 
while on terms of intimacy with his family. 
But why’—sinking to a moralizing tone—* why 
should I expect anything better? Who was 
ever yet thanked for what he did for the hu- 
man race? Galileo was imprisoned, Columbus 
abused and ill-treated for all his services; and 
what could J expect better? Why don’t you 
bring up that horse?’ he shouted loudly to the 
negro, as he pointed to Diagram’s animal, who 
was tied to the fence by the lane. And, so say- 
ing, he majestically strode into the house. 

‘The girls never troubled themselves much 
about their father’s pursuits, and were therefore 
unacquainted with the turnip theory and its 
disastrous results ; so that when Mr. Battledore 
left the porch, they turned with faces expressive 
of the greatest alarm to Diagram, who was still 
sitting looking at the door through which the 
old gentleman had passed, as if some dreadful 
apparition had vanished in that direction. 

“¢Oh, Mr. Diagram, cried America Ann, 
‘what have you been doing or saying to make 
paso angry? I declare, 1 never saw anything 
like it.’ 

“You know,’ chimed in Lucretia, ‘ that he 
thinks a great deal of Columbus, and, if he was 
impertinent, you ought to have complained to 
pa, and then this wouldn’t have happened.’ 
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“ The historical allusion of Mr. Battledore 
evidently had misled Lucretia as to the subject 
in dispute. 

“<It wasn’t the nigger!’ said Diagram, com- 
pletely bothered at this reproach from a friendly 
quarter. ‘I never did or said anything to him. 
It’s the infernal potatoes that have made all 
the mischief. I wish I had neverseen one! He 
wrote something about them in the newspaper, 
and 1 was fool enough to answer his piece, for 
want of something better todo. How the mis- 
chief was I to know it was your father? He 
never signed his name as he ought to have done. 
Only “ Potato Rot’”—Potato Rot, that’s all! 
exclaimed Diagram, turning from the ladies to 
me and back again, as though addressing judges 
and jury. ‘ And how the deuce was I to know 
who Potato Rot was, 1°d like to know?’ 

“Oh, don’t swear so, Mr. Diagram,’ said 
Lucretia, quite shocked. ‘ Don’t swear so; and, 
besides, pa might hear you, and think you were 
swearing at him. Oh,I am so sorry this has 
happened; I declare I don’t know what’s to be 
done now.’ 

*¢ Pantlebridge, are you and the girls coming 
in to your supper?’ cried Mr. Battledore, at this 
instant, popping his head out of the dining- 
room window and back again, like the clown in 
the pantomime. 

*** Yes, sir,in a moment,’ chirruped the two 
ladies ; and, as I passed in, I heard the rascal 
kiss the hand of one of them, then, hastily 
mounting his horse, he rode down the lane, 
without pausing 


* To shake his mailed glove at the towers.’ 


** Shakspeare, eh, Jack ?” 

** Sounds like Marmion,” said I. 

* Well, may be you’re right, I’m not quite 
sure. At all events, he rode off, and I can’t 
say that I spent the evening in lamenting for 
what had occurred; for, though he always 
seemed friendly enough, still he was a good deal 
in the way when I wanted to talk to America, 
making trios of a good many intended duets. 

* Of course, after this affair, his visits to the 
house ceased. He wrote a very apologetic sort 
of letter to Mr. Battledore, which the old gen- 
tleman put in the fire without answering. The 
ladies, being thus deprived of Mr. Diagram’s 
agreeable society, made me their constant cava- 
lier in their rides or walks, the last of which 
they took frequently in the direction of the 
village. 

“T assisted them in choosing gloves and rib- 
bons ; and, indeed, in all matters of importance 
my taste was called in. Many a deep delibera- 
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tion was held in the little store of Mrs. Trim- 
mins, and I gained a great deal of valuable 
information during these ‘ séances.’ I found out 
that a dark red was not a dark red, but a ma- 
roon. And, in a little while, my mind became 
so educated that whereas at first, in describing a 
bonnet to my fair companion, I mentioned it as 
yellow, I now learned to speak of it as a salmon 
or a buff. They also intrusted me with the 
obtaining of books from the circulating library, 
while they waited at the store, as the library 
was at some distance from that place. At first 
they would say, ‘ Now, if you can’t get “ Mur- 
murs of the Sea,” or “ The Distant Isles,” bring 
us some periodical. But, on no account, fetch 
any histories or chemical works.’ But, after a 
while, this changed to ‘ Mr. Pantlebridge, bring 
us something nice ; you know what we like.’ 

** Upon two of these occasions the library was 
closed, Miss Snigglefritz, the presiding genius, 
having gone on a picnic, or something equiva- 
lent, as I gathered from a little afiche, written 
in delicate Italian hand, and wafered outside on 
the shutter. Sauntering back again to Mrs. 
Trimmins, I found a bay horse that I thought I 
recognized standing contemplating Mrs. Trim- 
mins’s ‘ hitching-post,’ to which he was attached. 
And, on entering, no less a person than the lost 
Diagram rose to shake hands with me. He had 
happened to drop in, he said, to make some 
trifling purchases, and was delighted to see the 
ladies and myself again. I said I was delighted 
to see him, too; so he walked with us up to the 
precincts of Mr. Battledore’s domain. Lucre- 
tia seemed pleased to see him, and I hardly 
thought it fair to spoil sport, particularly as I 
knew it did not require a breath from me to 
keep up the draught on the old gentleman’s 
anger. For, when the girls attempted that even- 
ing to insinuate something in his favor, their 
papa gave thern distinctly to understand that his 
opinion had not changed in the least, and, fur- 
thermore, expressed his conviction that Mr. 
Diagram was one of the most impertinent young 
men that he ever knew. 

** This did not prevent them from speaking to 
Diagram, and walking with him whenever we 
met him in the village ; and I thought that this 
began to be pretty often. He bought so much 
of Mrs. Trimmins that, had I been that good old 
lady, I should have become suspicious of an 
intention to set up a rival establishment. 

* As for me, I was getting deeper and deeper 
in love with America with each succeeding walk 
or ride that we took together. I could think of 
nothing but her. One day I asked a couniry 
boy, at a fork of a road where I missed my way, 
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‘Can you tell me which way America Ann 
goes?’ He looked at me for a few minutes with 
a grin, and said, ‘ A didn’t see her.’ 

*T came to the conclusion one day, as I 
sauntered along with my gun on my shoulder, 
that this sort of thing would have to have a 
termination at the first favorable opportunity. 
* What,’ said I, ‘ Pantlebridge, are you, a great 
strong fellow like you, afraid of a girl? I’m 
ashamed of you!’ As I said this to myself, I 
heard the beat of a horse’s hoofs in a rapid gal- 
lop. Raising my eyes from the ground, where 
they had been resting in deep thought, I per- 
ecived Diagram on horseback come galloping 
out of our lane. As he passed me, I spoke to 
him; he barely returned my salutation with a 
nod, and, without checking his horse, continued 
at a pace that soon hid him from view. I was 
somewhat astonished. ‘Since when,’ thought 
I, ‘has our talented friend Diagram taken to 
riding at that rate, and what is he doing in our 
lane?’ As I turned from looking down the 
road after him, and resumed my walk towards 
the house, I perceived Columbus, who, having 
opened and shut the lane gate for Diagram’s 
passage, was now practising the difficult feat of 
walking on his hands, in imitation of a circus 
troupe that had passed down the river a few 
days before. 

**¢ Columbus,’ I asked, ‘what makes Mr. 
Diagram ride at that rate to-day ?’ 

***T spec he’s in a hurry to git home, sah,’ 
replied Columbus, presenting the soles of his 
shoes for my inspection. He was not afraid of 
me, as I never either scolded him or informed 
en him. 

***Columbus,’ said I, ‘has he been at the 
house ?” 

* © Yes, sah,’ replied the negro, from the level 
of the earth. 

**T was astonished. 

* ¢ Did Mr. Battledore see him, do you know?’ 
I inquired. 

** Yes, sah ; and Mis’ Diagram seen him too.’ 

**T was more and more puzzled. I looked at 
Columbus’s heels that waved backward and for- 
ward like the stalks of some strange plant by 
the wayside ; and then I drew a piece of money 
out of my pocket, and held it out between my 
fingers. 

** ¢ Columbus,’ said I, ‘do you know what he 
wanted ?” 

“The boy immediately substituted his head 
for his heels, and answered, as he took the 
silver— 

*** Him had come to p’pose.’ 

“To propose! Here was a revelation. 
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**¢ Whom did he come to propose to?’ I asked, 
anxiously. , 

“Columbus rattled the money in the hollow 
of his joined palms as he said— 

***To Mass’ Battledore.’ 

***To Master Battledore! What did he pro- 
pose to Master Battledore for?’ I demanded, a 
good deal bewildered. 

Yes, sah; him p’pose to Mass’ Battledore 
for Miss Lucreesher,’ replied the boy, with a 
double shuffle movement of his heels. 

*** What did Mr. Battledore say? And how 
do you know it was for Miss Lucretia?’ I con- 
tinued, feeling a good deal relieved of sundry 
clouds of suspicion that had been hovering on 
the edge of my horizon. 

*¢ Tole him to cl’ar out, I spec; an’ I know’d 
it was Miss Lucreesher, ca’se she come out 
arter him an’ shuk hands wid him on de pie-a- 
zer when he lef’, and ’quested him to keep up 
his sperits, or sumpin like dat, ca’se I held his 
hoss.? And Columbus favored me by whistling 
a bar of ‘Jim Crow’ as he waited for further 
questions. 

** That was all he knew, however. He inti- 
mated that, happening by accident to be standing 
somewhere near a keyhole, the ‘ ole gempleman’ 
had opened the door suddenly and threatened to 
whip him severely (‘skin him,’ Columbus 
phrased it), if he was found nearer to the house 
than the end of the lawn for the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

“So I left Columbus’s heels again to wave 
over his head undisturbed, and continued to the 
house, musing on what Ihad heard. The ladies 
had finished their supper when I got there, and 
were up stairs, where they remained during the 
rest of the evening, which I spent in playing 
checkers with Mr. Battledore. Two or three 
times he seemed on the point of confiding the 
visit to me, but probably thought better of it, 
for he checked himself without finishing his 
sentence. 

“Things went on very much as usual after 
Diagram’s proposal. To look at Lucretia, you 
wouldn’t know she had ever been proposed to, 
or for rather, in the whole course of her life. I 
never was much of a hand in reading a lady’s 
thoughts, and some ladies can conceal theirs so 
successfully that Mademoiselle le Normand her- 
self couldn’t find out anything. One thing was, 
I was very busy in examining my own affairs. 
They say ‘one wedding makes many,’ and pro- 
posals, I rather think, are apt to follow this 
rule., At least, I know that Diagram’s venture 
did a great deal to turning my attention that 
way, and fixing my wandering resolutions. 
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Some two or three days after his misadventure, 
one fine moonlight evening, I was out on the 
porch with my chair tilted against the wall. 
Lucretia, poor soul! complaining of a headache, 
had retired ; America was detained by her father, 
reading to him or playing checkers, or in some 
equally interesting occupation. 

*T sat, as I have stated, with my chair tilted 
against the wall under the piazza. I was in a 
melancholy frame of mind, and was listening to 
some one who was whistling, away down the road, 
the air of ‘ Daylight, love, has passed away.’ It 
had quite an effect on me, for the whistler per- 
formed with considerable execution, running the 
air down with a flourish, and pausing artisti- 
cally on the rest at the low C. It had rather a 
depressing effect on me, I say, for I was think- 
ing to myself, ‘Supposing she should come out 
now. Whatachance!’? I remembered that Mr. 
Battledore had that day stated his intention of 
driving to the county town next afternoon, and 
had offered me a seat along with him, so as to 
give me an opportunity of getting my gun-lock 
mended, and executing some other small com- 
missions ; and I said to myself, ‘ Another excel- 
lent chance to speak to him on the suject.’ 
Then I pondered how to address the young lady. 
‘Miss America,’ thus ran my ideas—‘ Miss 
America, you may probably consider it strange 
that, upon so short an acquaintance, I should 
presume to request your most serious attention 
‘o what I am going to say ; but, as it is connect- 
ad with a matter of vital importance to me, I 
may venture to do so.’ Here I paused to run 
over the sentence two or three times, and fix it 
in my memory. I was rather pleased with the 
opening. ‘You must have noticed that of late 
my attentions to you have been more particular 
than those which’ 

** While I was busy eliminating this sentence, 
I heard steps in the passage, and Mr. Battledore, 
from the top of the stairs, address some one who 
was passing out by another door with, ‘My 
dear, where are you going to?’ ‘Only fora 
little walk in the moonlight, pa,’ was the reply, 
in a voice whose every tone I knew by heart.” 

“ Pantlebridge,” cried I, here interrupting 
him, “that last sentence is highly poetical. I 
don’t flatter; it is highly poetical.” 

**Do you think so?” he replied, evidently 
gratified, and rubbing his hands. “Do you 
think so? Well, may be it is.” And, as he 
continued, he repeated— 

** Whose every tone I knew by heart. 

“Take Pantlebridge with you, my love,’ 
rejoined the old man. 

“I was delighted. 
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**Oh, I’m not going far, pa,’ answered the 
daughter; ‘and it’s a pity to trouble him. Be- 
sides, I believe he has gone to bed.’ 

** Maiden bashfulness, thought I, and I sprang 
up, upsetting the chair, and ran in to offer my 
services. With some hesitation, they were ac- 
cepted; old Mr. Battledore saying that it was 
totally unsafe to walk without a gentleman, 
were it only on account of the dogs. 

**T offered my arm, and we proceeded across 
the lawn through the rose-bushes and young 
cedars. It was one of those beautiful, cloudless, 
tranquil nights of the early summer. The 
moonlight lay over tree and flower and sward 
like a white frost. The shadows of the horse- 
chestnuts that skirted the lawn fell in deep and 
lengthened masses of shade. It was a night 
that I shall not soon forget. 

“It is my opinion, Jack, that almost every 
one has some moonlight night in his memory 
that he recurs to with feelings of pain or plea- 
sure, although he may not like to confess it. 

* America moved lightly beside me; her little 
white hands were crossed over the arm that 
supported her light form against the unevenness 
of the ground. She seemed more beautiful than 
ever. When she looked up at me to reply to 
some question or remark, her regular features, 
blanched by the moonlight, were as faultless as 
the outline of a statue. I can’t say that on 
the evening in question I was in the tranquil 
state of mind proper to enjoy a moonlight walk 
with a fair companion. On the contrary, I was 
in a cold shiver, and making desperate efforts 
to be composed all the time. I recollected a 
great many apposite maxims, such as ‘ Faint 
heart never won fair lady ; ‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty ; ‘It’s the early bird 
that catches the worm.’ With these, and many 
other encouraging sayings, did I endeavor to 
keep up my spirits. Like Hogg’s hero, I would 
have ‘whistled up Lord Lennox’s March to 
keep my courage cheery.’ ” 

* Burns, Pantlebridge.” 

“ Ah! yes, Burns. I was so busy reasoning 
with myself that I had very little to say to 
America; and she was very quiet also, and 
kept looking anxiously down the road. 

“*What a heavenly night! said I, and my 
voice seemed so harsh that I started at the 
sound. 

**¢ Beautiful !’ she replied. 

***Such a night as this the soul feels attuned 
to the harmonies of nature,’ I continued, with a 
spasmodic swallow. ‘ Don’t you think so?’ 

“Ves, quite so,’ said she, looking round at 
me with an astonished gaze. 
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“We were approaching a cherry-tree that 
stood at the road-side and cast a circle of deep 
shade beneath it. I foresaw we would stop 
there. ‘ Now or never, old boy,’ I said to my- 
self. I gritted my teeth, and continued. I tried 
to remember the beautiful oration I had been 
preparing on the porch. I might just as well 
have tried to repeat the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“* America!’ said I, solemnly, with a gulp. 

***Sir!? she answered. Now, whether she 
had that ‘female presentiment’? usual on such 
occasions, and foreshadowing the coming ques- 
tion, or not, I can’t say ; but she looked despe- 
rately alarmed. 

* * America, I have wished for an opportunity 
like the present to occur—for some time past. 
I—you—in fact, you behold before you the most 
miserable of human beings!’ I was not exactly 
before her, for I was walking, of course, at one 
side of her; but I spoke figuratively, you under- 
stand. 
rable of human beings !” 

“Oh, gracious me! don’t say so, Mr. Pantle- 
bridge!’ And she seemed just ready to cry. 

**Seeing her so frightened, J began to recover 
my spirits, and I went on more boldly— 

*** You cannot but have noticed that, for some 
time past, my attentions to you have been more 
particular than those that a gentleman usually 
pays a lady; and I do not think I have been 
mistaken in supposing that they were not disa- 
greeable to you.’ She held her head down, 
apparently watching the little slippers as they 
emerged from and disappeared under her dress 
with the most intense interest. ‘May I not 
hope, then’ 

“A pleasant evening to you two!’ at this 
instant exclaimed a voice from under the tree, 
and Diagram, whom, owing to the shadow, I 
had not before noticed, descended from the fence 
he had been sitting on, and advanced towards 
us. I believe America was really glad to be 
elear of me, she greeted Diagram with such fer- 
vor. I could have kicked him all the way to 
Northport with pleasure. 

“Dear me!’ she cried, after a few minutes’ 
eonversation, ‘I must have dropped my pocket- 
handkerchief. Do, Mr. Pantlebridge, see if you 
ean find it anywhere along the road. It must 
be somewhere near here, for I had it in my hand 
just now.’ 

‘IT moved off with my hands in my pockets 
and my eyes upon the ground, and when I got 
a little way up the road, I found myself uncon- 
sciously whistling ‘Sitting on a Rail.’ I could 





not tell what to make of Diagram being found 
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under the tree. ‘What did he want? How did 
he come there?’ I asked myself. Then I re- 
membered the whistling that I had heard on the 
porch. ‘It must have been he? What did he 
whistle for? Lucretia,’ I answered myself; 
‘and Lucretia having a headache, and not being 
able to come, America went in her place.’ I 
began to see through it. ‘They might have made 
a confidant of me,’ I thought, reproachfully, ‘and 
yet they naturally thought that I might tell Mr. 
Battledore. Never mind,’ I concluded, ‘ Mrs. 
Pantlebridge sha’n’t take any messages, whatever 
America Ann Batiledore may do.’ And, not 
having found the handkerchief up to this point, 
I changed ‘Sitting on a Rail’ to a quick step, 
and returned towards the chestnut-tree. 

**T met the two advancing towards me, appa- 
rently in most earnest conversation. Diagram 
continued with us up to the end of the lane 
before he made his adieu. He related a very 
interesting murder trial, in which he had been 
retained as junior counsel, and of which I did 
not understand a single word. I found no fur- 


anne 


. ther occasion that evening to acquaint America 


with my sentiments, as she hurried rapidly into 
the house, and retired almost immediately. 

* A-ter I got to my apartment, I sat down 
on the side of the bed to consider matters. 
* Come,’ said I, ‘ it’s not so bad, after all. You 
were precious near it, and if it hadn’t been for 
that Diagram—yes, that Diagram spoiled all. 
Better luck next time,’ I added, as I laid my 
head on the pillow. ‘ The course of true love 
never did run smooth,’ as all the world knows. 

“ Next morning at breakfast, America’s eyes 
studiously avoided meeting mine. She seemed 
embarrassed. Good omen, I thought. ‘She 
never told her love, but let concealment, like a 
worm i’ the bud, prey on her damask cheek.’ 

** * Pantlebridge, a piece of beefsteak,’ said old 
Mr. Battledore, as I repeated this to myself. 
* You’ll have to drive to-day, for Columbus has 
sprained his wrist so, he says, and wants to stay 
at home.’ r 

“T gladly assented. ‘We’ll see,’ thought I, 
‘if I don’t make out better with papa than I did 
with the daughter.’ At noon the horses were 
got out, and we gotin. America seemed sorry 
to see us depart. She hung round the old man, 
and kissed him as he got into the carriage. 

«Why, you silly little puss,’ said he, pinch- 
ing her ear, ‘ did I never go to —— before, that 
you make such a fuss about it?’ 

“She held her hand out to me, with a ‘ good- 
by, Mr. Pantlebridge ;’ and, as I took the little 
fingers in my own, I thought I saw tears in hea 
eyes. She remained standing, looking after the 
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oarriage until a turn of the road hid her from 
my view; and, as her slender form vanished, I 
turned again to my companion with a sigh. 

“TI deferred saying anything to Mr. Battledore 
on the matter I was interested in until we should 
be on our return, partly because he talked so 
much on other subjects that it left me no chance 
to introduce what I desired to say. 

*] had my gun-spring repaired, and, Mr. Bat- 
tledore getting through his affairs at » we 
started on our way home rather earlier than he 
usually returned. 
why. It was a fine afternoon, and the two bays 
made the light carriage spin over the level road. 
It was towards sundown, and our course was 
marked by a train of dust rolling away behind us, 
ruddy in the rays of the setting sun. I introduced 
my subject very neatly, as I flattered myself. 

**¢ Sir,’ said I, ‘ your daughter is indispensable 
to my happiness. My position is very fair, and 
I flatter myself I am not altogether disagreeable 
to her; and to be allied to you I should consider 
an event of my life.’ 

“T went on in this strain for some time. 
Battledore was visibly affected. 

*** My dear boy,’ said he, as I paused at last, 
‘nothing would give me greater pleasure than to 
have you for my son-in-law; but—but—she’s 
in love with that scoundrel Diagram!’ 

“The reins and whip fell from my hands, and, 
had not my companion caught them, we should 
have gone home faster than we intended. I felt 
the blood rush violently to my face, and, for an 
instant, I was unable to speak; then I muttered 
between my set teeth, ‘the deceitful, the heart- 
less little coquette!? and I am afraid I added 
some pretty strong expressions. What a ‘thrice 
sodden ass’ had I made of myself! I felt as if 
I could shoot her, knock out Diagram’s brains, 
and set fire fo the house. I did not wish to see 
the place again. Old Mr. Battledore tried to 
comfort me. 

*** Never mind, Pantlebridge,’ he kept saying, 
‘it’s not so bad after all. I told the rascal he 
should never have her; and now, that she don’t 
see him, shell forget him and learn to like you. 
You know it is ‘ out of sight, out of mind’ with 
the women. You’re a great deal better-looking 
fellow than he is any time ;’ and he kindly patted 
me on the shoulder. But I could not take that 
view of the subject. . 

**She will never forget him! I exclaimed, 
bitterly. ‘She has a memory like the calculat- 
ing boy, and as to her never seeing him, she 
meets him every day and evening, too, I believe,’ 
I added, remembering the preceding night and 
the cherry-tree. What to do I did not know. 
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I felt elated, I did not know ; 


/ gone! fell back on the seat motionless. 


I wished to take the boat for New York that 
would be going down the river in an hour or so. 
I could not bear the idea of seeing the treacherous 
girl again. 

**As I revolved these things in my mind, we 
were rolling rapidly up the street of Northport. 
As we approached the store of Mrs. Trimmins, 
I recognized the old lady as she held on to the 
post front of her door with one hand, while the 
other signalled us to stop, waving something 
white, like a shipwrecked mariner attracting 
the attention of a distant vessel. 

¢T thought,’ said she, as I checked the horses, 
‘I thought it was you, sir; and I says to myself, 
law, says I, here comes Mr. Pantlebridge! and I 
says to Becky—Becky, says I, run quick and 
get the letter, says I, and now he’ll save us 
the trouble of sending little Jim up to the house, 
says I; for you know that’— 

“© Where is the letter?’ I broke in with, ‘and 
who’s it from?” 

“* Becky ’s a fetchin’ it, for I had to run out, 
you know, to stop you, because you know you 
always like to—dear me, and there’s Mr. Bat- 
tledore sittin’ in the back seat, and to think I 
shouldn’t have seen him. How do you do, sir? 
Well, my eyes isn’t as good as they was thirty 
years ago, to be sure, though I can’t expect it at 
my—oh, here’s the letter,” and Becky handed 
the letter to her mistress, who, in turn, delivered 
it to me. It was superscribed to “Mr. Battle- 
dore,” and, as I handed it to him and resumed 
the reins, the old lady went on. ‘She said it 
needn’t go up till to-night or to-morrow morn- 
ing, but, as you happened to be passing, it will 
save me the’— 

“*¢Good-by, Mrs. Trimmins,’ said I, rather 


‘ rudely, I fear; and, as Mr. Battledore opened 


the note, the bays again sprang forward. 

*** Who is the she that the old woman was 
prating of?’ I thought; and I watched Mr. Bat- 
tledore somewhat curiously as he opened the 
letter. He gave a hasty glance at the contents, 
and exclaiming, ‘By the Lord Harry, she’s 
I stop- 
I thought he was struck with an 
apoplectic fit. But he rallied in a moment. 

“*Turn back!’ said he. ‘Turn back this 
instant ; may be we’re not yet too late ;? and he 
flung me the note. I turned the horses’ heads 
towards the village again, without asking why, 
and read it as we went along. It ran thus. I 
kept it,” said Pantlebridge, addressing me; “ and 
I believe I know it by heart :— 


ped instantly. 


‘Dear Papa: Forgive me, I know you dis- 
liked Harry so much that you would never lis- 
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ten to him. He didn’t mean to write against 
you, and I couldn’t leave him. Do not think 
hardly of me. Before you receive this, I shall 
be your affectionate daughter, 
America A. Dracram. 
*P. 8S. Don’t blame Lucretia; she does not 
know about it.’ 


“Old Mr. Battledore’s face had become so 
pale that it seemed as if all the color had settled 
in the tip of his nose. ‘Stop!’ he exclaimed, as 
we came opposite Mrs. Trimmins’s again. He 
sprang out of the carriage, and ran into the shop. 
In a moment he reappeared. ‘Drive to the 
minister’s,’ said he; ‘there is yet time; they 
have not been gone long.’ In a few minutes we 
ehecked front of the little parsonage garden gate. 
A slip-shod servant girl came leisurely down the 
garden. ‘Is my daughter here?’ said old Mr. 
Battledore, preparing to get out. ‘No,sir!? ‘Has 


she been here?’ ‘I b’lie’» she was,’ was the 
reply. ‘Ask Mr. Veritrue to come here fora 
moment.’ 


“The slip-shod domestic slapped up the steps, 
and, in a minute or two, the clergyman came 
down the walk. He was a tall slender old gen- 
tleman, and the white hairs on his temples blew 
back with the evening breeze from the river, as 
he advanced towards us. 

“*Did my daughter come here to be mar- 
ried?’ asked Mr. Battledore, as the minister 
approached ; and his eyes flashed fire. 

***She did, sir,’ was the calm response. 

“And how dared you marry them without 
my consent!’ continued the questioner, his 
smothered wrath breaking forth into fury. 

“*] did not marry them, sir. I refused, know- 
ing who your daughter was.’ 

*€* Why didn’t you say so at first, then?’ con- 
tinued Mr. Battledore, impatiently. ‘Where 
have they gone, and how long since?’ 

‘Mr. Veritrue said, ‘about twenty minutes,’ 
he supposed, and he did not know what had 
become of them. I suggested that they had 
probably crossed the river to , where one or 
two clergymen were established. ‘True!’ re- 
plied Battledore, catching at the suggestion. 
He wrote something with a pencil on a piece 
of paper and gave it to me. ‘Take this,’ said 
he, as we quitted the parsonage. ‘You are 
younger than I am; get a boat and cross the 
river. This paper will authorize you to stop 
the marriage. I can’t row, but I can drive to 
——, the large town I have mentioned on our 
side of the stream. There is great probability 
chat they have gone there!’ 

“T would have refused, for I disliked the 








office exceedingly; but the old gentleman en- 
treated me so earnestly that I couldn’t but 
promise to doso. At the fork of the road I got 
out, therefore, and taking my gun with me, that 
had been lying in the carriage since we left ’ 
I ran down to the bank of the river. It was 
getting dark when I got there; the sun having 
gone down behind a cloud, made it still darker. 

“ As I glanced my eye over the outlines of the 
little fleet of pleasure-boats moored there, I was 
astonished to see the little propeller I have 
spoken of swinging round preparatory to leav- 
ing the wharf. At first I thought Diagram was 
on board ; but, as I looked closer, I resognized 
Columbus at the crank. I presumed he was 
going on a stolen fishing excursion, as I knew 
he sometimes did. ‘Columbus!’ I shouted, 
‘Columbus, come back this instant.’ Columbus’s 
first impulse was to endeavor to get away; but 
the boat, though moving swiftly when in a 
direct line, turned very slowly. I levelled my 
gun at him; it was unloaded. ‘Come back this 
minute, you black rascal,’ I cried. I was irri- 
tated. Columbus seemed under some counter- 
influence. He didn’t continue to shove off, nor 
did he approach the land. His teeth chattered, 
and he began to ensconce himself behind a seat, 
to be out of range of the gun. I ran down over 
several of the boats that I perceived were fast- 
ened together, and, with a vigorous spring, I 
reached the little propeller. My first impulse 
was to administer a kicking to the negro, but 
he begged so hard, saying he was afraid of 
‘catching a licking’ for going fishing without 
leave, that I desisted, and bade him turn the bow 
for the opposite shore, and I stepped towards 
the little cabin at the afterpart. But Columbus 
caught tight hold of my coat-tails. He looked 
perfectly blue as he said: * Don’t! don’t go in 
de cabin, for massy sake!” 

*** Why shouldn’t I go in the cabin?’ I asked, 
in astonishment. 

** ¢*Case—’case—it ’s jis fresh painted,’ he 
stammered, without releasing his hold on my 
coat-tails. ‘I jis fresh painted de interur 
(interior) dis afternoon.’ 

“T was rather astonished with this fit of 
industry on the part of the boy; and, had my 
mind not been busily engaged with a more 
anxiously interesting subject, I should have 
been still more so; but I sat down gloomily by 
the bow, and watcfed the ripples as they parted 
at the passage of the cut-water. Columbus, 
with the long tiller ropes fastened one on each 
side of him, sat turning the cranks and looking 
at me. Thus we moved out into the stream. I 
felt as if I wanted to talk to some one; so I 
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asked Columbus when he had last seen Miss 
America. 

“Sah! said Columbus, starting. 

“* When did you last see Miss America?’ I 
repeated, more loudly. 

“*?Bout dinner-time, I s’pect,’ replied he, 
watching me like I have seen a dog watch his 
master when expecting a cuff. 

“* Columbus,’ I resumed, sadly, ‘I believe 
she has run away with Mr. Diagram.’ 

** Columbus’s face assumed a faint expression 
of a ghastly grin. 

“*I’m glad Mis’ Diagram didn’t run away 
wid her,’ he answered. 

“¢ What do you mean, you rascal?’ said I, 
turning sharply round. 

“ Columbus collapsed into insignificance 
behind the crank, and we pursued our way in 
silence. I was pleased with the negro’s energy. 
He seemed as anxious as I was to reach the 
apposite shore; and, thinking he might be tired, 
I sat down to assist him at the crank. As I 
turned, I revolved matters over. There were 
two ministers in ——, and I was uncertain 
which to go to first. They lived some distance 
apart. One was a Baptist, and the other a 
Methodist. In this dilemma, remembering that 
‘two heads were better than one,’ I determined 
to consult my fellow-laborer. 

“¢Columbus,’ I began, ‘do you think they 
have crossed the river to be married ?’ 

“Columbus said he didn’t know, and he 
turned a shade bluer than before. 

*¢ Columbus,’ I continued, ‘which minister 
would they be most likely to go to—the Baptist 
gentleman or the Methodist?’ 

“¢]T guess dey go to de Mefodis gempleman,’ 
replied Columbus, without hesitation. 

“Why? said I. 

“<«?Case de Baptis ’quire ’mersion and con- 
sternation fuss, and de Mefodis marry right off. 
Nobody don’t go to a Baptis.’ 

“Columbus was a Methodist, I knew, and, 
therefore, I made allowance for his peculiar 
views in favor of that sect. Still, I thought 
there might be some correctness in his supposi- 
tion, and, as the Methodist minister lived the 
nearest, I determined to go to him, therefore, 
myself, and to send Columbus with Mr. Battle- 
dore’s paper, to the Baptist to stop proceedings. 
As soon as we touched the shore, I ordered 
Columbus to run right off to the Baptist gentle- 
man with the paper as soon as he should have 
made fast the boat, and I immediately hastened 
to the Methodist. I asked on the wharf if a 
gentleman and lady had crossed that evening in 
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a boat from Northport. No one had seen any 
such. 

‘When I arrived at my destination, I spent 
at least fifteen minutes in knocking at the front 
door. At last some one put her head out of an 
up-stairs window, and informed me that the 
clergyman was out of town; he had gone that 
afternoon to attend a funeral. I felt somewhat 
relieved. ‘At least,’ thought I, ‘he could not 
have married them at all events ;’ and I .moved 
rapidly off to join Columbus at the Baptist’s. 
It was some distance, and of a hot summer 
night, too; but I reached it at last. Mr. Vari- 
ance, the servant said, was at home; ‘ would I 
walk into the study?’ I entered, and paced up 
and down the room impatiently. I heard dis- 
tant doors open and shut, and in a few moments 
Mr. Variance entered. I rapidly explained the 
object of my visit, and inquired for Columbus. 

«Dear me! dear me!’ said Mr. Variance, ‘I 
am extremely sorry, but I have just married 
them. They’ve only this instant left the house.’ 

“** What! sir,’ said I, ‘after the message that 
the negro gave you?’ 

** «He gave me none?’ 

None!’ said I, aghast. 

*** Not a word, sir. Nay, he was even present 
at the ceremony, and I inferred from the con- 
versation that he had himself brought them 
across the river in a boat.’ 

*** The fresh painted cabin! the fresh painted 
cabin!’ I exclaimed. 

** And J had assisted to convey them across to 
get married myself. Mr. Variance made a great 
many apologies. I bade him good-evening, and, 
picking up my gun, walked leisurely down stairs 
and out of the house. I moved down the street 
to the wharf, using my gun unconsciously as a 
walking-stick. The night-boat for New York 
was taking passengers on board. I looked out 
on the river, and, in the first light of the rising 
moon, I beheld the little propeller more than 
half way across the stream to Northport. I 
thought I could distinguish the treacherous 
Columbus at the crank. The bell tolled on the 
river steamer. ‘All aboard!’ shouted the man 
at the gangway. ‘Stop! I’m not? cried I. 
I sprang on as the plank moved. In a few 
moments 1 was on my way to New York. Next 
day I sent a letter for my luggage, which was 
forwarded with an answer, asking me to come 
and see old Mr. Battledore. I never went, 
though; and I heard yesterday that Mr. and 
Mrs. Diagram, with several small Diagrams, are 
residing with him and,‘aunt Lucretia’ at the 
‘Bower in the Bushes.’ ” 
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“ Pantlebridge,” said I, “I am curious to 
know if Columbus met with no retribution for 
his misdeeds.” 

“ His master cancelled his indentures (he was 
bound) for having yielded to the bribes of Dia- 
gram, and he it was that gave me the informa- 
tion yesterday, while handing me ‘coffee and 
muffin’ at ‘ Taylor’s Lower Saloon,’ in Broad- 
way.” 

7 . 2 * . 7 e * * 


> 
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“Dinner! gentlemen, dinner!’ cried the 
steward of the “*‘ Wanderer,” clanging his bell as 
he perambulated the decks. 

* Dinner—eh. Certainly! come, Jack. ‘If 
there was but ae man left in the world, it wad 
behoove that man to hae his dinner!’ for which 
see Scott’s ‘ Antiquary.’ ” 

**Galt’s Entail,” said I, as I followed him 
into the dining saloon. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—DECEMBER. 


BY D. W. 


ARIES.—<Ancient historians inform us that 
twenty-two centuries ago this constellation occu- 
pied the first sign in the ecliptic, commencing in 
the vernal equinox. At every revolution of the 
heavens, this constellation gains fifty seconds 
on the equinox, which, in the lapse of ages, has 
advanced thirty-one degrees beyond the ecliptic. 
Aries is now the second sign in the zodiac, and 
is situated east of Pisces, midway between the 
Triangle and the Fly on the north, and the head 
of Cetus on the south. 

This constellation is readily distinguished by 
two bright stars in the head, about four degrees 
apart. Arietis, the brighter of the two, is the 
most easterly, and is situated in the horn. The 
other, Sheratan, may be known by a minute 
star south of, and in close proximity to it. 

Arietis and Sheratan go in pairs like Castor and 
Pollux in the Twins, and Procyon and Gomelza 
in Canis Major. To nautical science Arietis 
affords important facilities. Should a navigator 
become lost in an unknown sea, or driven by 
storms and tempests from his course, he could, 
by measuring the distance between Arietis and 
the Moon, which often passes near it, deter- 
mine the spot he was in, and his true course, 
and the distance to any known meridian or 
harbor on the earth. Along the moon’s path 
there are nine conspicuous stars that are used 
for determining longitude at sea. These are 
called nautical stars, and are Arietis, Aldebaran, 
Pollux, Regulus, Spica Virginis, Antares, Altair, 
Fomalhaut, and Markab. This constellation 
contains sixty-six stars, and Arietis comes to 
the meridian on the 5th of December, twelve 
minutes after Sheratan. 

According to Greek mythology, this was the 
Ram that bore the golden fleece, and carried 
Phryxus and his sister, Helle, through the air 
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when they fled to Colchis, to escape the perse- 
cutions of Ino, their cruel stepmother. The 
rapid motion of the Ram caused the head of 
Helle to become giddy; she lost her seat and 
fell into the sea, which was named Hellespont 
from that time, to commemorate the event. 
Phryxus arrived in Colchis, but was murdered 
by his father-in-law, who envied him his gelden 
prize. This gave rise to the Argonautic expe- 
dition, fitted out by Jason, to recover the golden 
fleece. 

’ The Hebrews contend that this constellation 
was of more ancient origin than that assigned to 
it by the Greeks, and assert that it refers to the 
flocks of the shepherds of Chaldea. 


CETUS.—This is the largest constellation in 
the heavens, and occupies a space of fifty degrees 
east and west, and twenty north and south, and 
is six weeks in passing the meridian, its tail 
reaching it on the 10th of November, and its 
head leaving it the 22d of December. The 
head of Cetus may readily be distinguished by 
five remarkably bright stars, four and five 
degrees apart, so situated as to form a regular 
pentagon. These are twenty degrees south-east 
of Arietis, and are too distinctly marked to be 
mistaken for any others. The brightest -is 
Menkar, and marks the south-east angle of 
the figure, and makes an equilateral triangle 
with Arietis and the Pleiades. Twelve degrees 
south-west of Menkar is a remarkable star, 
situated in the neck of Cetus, called Mira, or 
“the wonderful star of 1596.” This is a varia- 
ble star, changing from the second magnitude 
to the seventh once in three hundred and thirty- 
four days. Ten degrees south- west of Mira is a 
very bright star called Baten, which marks the 
heart; and ten degrees west of Baten is a still 
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brighter star, which, with one seven degrees 
north-west of it, makes a scalene triangle. 
Eighteen degrees south-west of Baten is a very 
bright star called Diphda, which, with Schemali, 
eleven degrees north-west of it, forms a large 
irregular figure of very brilliant stars, within 
which may be seen four small stars in a regular 
line from east to west. 

This constellation is of great antiquity. Some 
mythologists contend that this is the monster 
sent to devour Androméda when she was chained 
to the rock, and which was slain by Perseus. 
But it existed prior to the time of Perseus, and 
is probably of Egyptian or Chaldean origin. 


“ With gill pulmonic breathes the enormous whale, 
And spouts aquatic columns to the gale; 
Sports on the shining wave at noontide hours, 
And shifting rainbows crest the rising showers.” 


PERSEUS AND MEDUSA.—This double 
constellation is situated between Andromeda 
and the Wagoner, and is of extraordinary beauty 
and brilliancy. 

Perseus next 
Brandishes high in heaven his sword of flame, 
And holds triumphant the dire Gorgon’s head, 
Flashing with flery snakes! The stars he counts 
Are sixty-seven ; and two of these be boasts, 
Nobly refulgent in the second rank; 
One on his vest—one on Medusa’s head. 


Algol, a star of the second magnitude, marks 
the head of Medusa, and may be known by three 
small stars a few degrees south of it. It is re- 
markable as a variable star, changing alternately 
from the second to the fourth magnitude in three 
hours and a half, and back again in the same 
time, to its original brilliancy, and remains thus 
for two and three-fourths of a day, when it per- 
forms the same variation over again. 

Nine degrees east of Algol is Algenib, which 
marks the side of Perseus, and may be known 
as being the brightest of a number of stars which 
forms a semicircle curving up towards Ursa 
Major. Algenib comes to the meridian the 21st 
of December, fifteen minutes after Algol. When 
these stars are on the meridian, the most brilliant 
part of the starry heavens is visible in the eastern 
hemisphere, which is unspeakably magnificent 
with the visible glories of the great IAM; and, 
as the eye contemplates these lofty mansions of 
being, the heart cannot fail to bow in reverence 
to Him whose handiwork they are, or covet a 
knowledge of their order and relations to one 
another, and to our own earth. 

The Milky Way around Perseus is very vivid, 
presenting the most sublime and wonderful 
power and greatness of the Creator. There aro 
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nine nebulous clusters in this constellation, 
which have the appearance of being worlds 
beyond worlds in the space beyond the visible 
stars, whose faint luminous disks greet the eye, 
while, still beyond, a dark void is seen, where 
still may be worlds even like our own, to 
acknowledge a Maker’s sway. 

Perseus was a great favorite with the gods, 
and, wishing to outdo all competitors, attacked 
Medusa, the only one of the three Gorgons who 
was subject to mortality; and, cutting off her 
head, laid it as an unprecedented trophy at the 
feet of Polydectes. 

“ The victor, Perseus, with the Gorgon head, 

O’er Lybian sands his airy journey sped ; 
The gory drops distilled as quick he flew, 
And from each drop envenomed serpents grew.” 


The destruction of this monster rendered Per- 
seus immortal, and he was placed among the 
stars, with the head of Medusa by his side. 





DAILY DEVOTION. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


(See Plate.) 


“ Evening and morning, and at noon, will I pray an@ 
ery aloud.’’—PsALm lv. 17. 


WHEN over earth night’s shadows close, 
And wearied nature seeks repose, 

Be unto Him our voice addressed 
Beneath whose sheltering power we rest. 
He who doth watch o’er Israel keep 
Doth neither slumber know, nor sleep 
Father! in Thee our faith to prove 

Was night ordained, thou God of Love! 


As morn in hopeful radiance breaks, 

His mercy ever new it speaks, 

Whe gives unto our waiting earth 

The glory of a daily birth. 

Saviour! it is an earnest bright 

That thus shall close death’s silent night; 
We join, as day dispels the gloom, 

Thy psalm of victory o’er the tomb. 


And when the noon with fervid ray 
Declares the mighty power of day, 
Giver of Life! to Thee we turn, 

As o’er our heads Thy glories burn: 
While in Thy beams our souls are faint, 
For Thee our thirsty spirits pant: 
When weakest in ourselves, are we, 
Blest Comforter! most strong in Thee! 


His symbol in the Night we own, 

Who doth the Darkness make His Throne: 

Morn speaks the Light Revealing Word, 

And Noon proclaims Life’s mighty Lord : 

PRAISE GOD, FROM WHOM ALL BLESSINGS FLOW, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 

Praise Him above, ye angelic host ; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 








BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


Havine viewed separately the several agents 
which act as stimulants on the vegetable world, 
we shall now consider their influence in combi- 
nation in the different regions of the earth. 

Tropical countries may be truly regarded as 
the paradise of trees and flowers. The intense 
heat and light of the sun, combined with the 
humidity in the atmosphere, cause the rapid de- 
velopment of a rich and varied flora. There 
are no wintry winds, falling snows, or hard 
frosts to blight the magnificent vegetable beauty 
with which these regions are overspread. The 
forests of the tropics, instead of being composed, 
as in temperate climates, of a small number of 
trees with deciduous leaves, presenting the same 
wearisome, monotonous aspect, exhibit a much 
greater variety of arborescent forms, which, 
clothed with perpetual verdure, are covered 
throughout the year with fruits and flowers in 
lifferent stages of growth. ‘There are bamboos 
and other grasses, ligneous and gigantic, equal 
in height to the trees of temperate climates; 
immense woody vines of fantastic and varied 
form, which elevate themselves to the summit 
of the tallest trees, in the midst of which they 
mingle their foliage and their flowers. But that 
which adds singularly to the originality and 
beauty of the tropical landscape, is the elegant 
palms and tree-ferns, whose tall, graceful, and 
cylindrical stems tower far above the other trees, 
bearing on their summit a magnificent bouquet 
of gigantic and pendulous fronds. 

As we pass from tropical into temperate cli- 
mates, the heat diminishes, the rays of the sun 
become more oblique and consequently less 
vivid, and the humidity of the atmosphere also 
decreases ; in a word, all the exciting causes of 
vegetation gradually diminish in intensity. The 
tall and graceful palm-tree, the plantain, and 
the banana, the cotton-tree, and the sugar-cane 
ere no longer visible. Vegetation is despoiled 
of its magnificence and variety, and takes an 
humbler and simpler form. Accordingly, we 
find that the plants with ligneous and persistent 
stems are fewer in number, and that there is a 
greater predominance of such as are herbaceous, 
and which, therefore, perish annually. Plants 
with herbaceous stems have precisely the same 
growth as those whose stems are ligneous and 
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persistent; any one can speedily convince him- 
self of this. There is visible on the cross section 
the same disposition of the matter of the stem 
into pith, wood, and bark, and the same develop- 
ment of buds and branches in the axils of the 
leaves. But the heat is not spread through a 
sufficient number of months, and the period is 
too short for the plant to ran through all the 
phases of its development. The whole process 
is, therefore, stopped in its first stages, and the 
stem with its branches and flowers dies down to 
the ground, and disappears from the earth’s sur- 
face on the approach of winter. 

In proportion as we approach the polar regions, 
the trees become stunted and dwarfed in their 
growth; the number of genera and species is 
still further diminished; the oak, the walnut, 
the chestnut, and the hickory are replaced by 
dark and sombre forests of coniferous plants, 
amongst which pines and firs are the most pro- 
minent. Finally, these plants gradually disap- 
pear, and the last lingering remnants of vegetable 
life are seen in the form of mosses, lichens, and 
other cryptogamia, the excessive rigor of the 
climate preventing any higher indications of 
vegetable life. 

The same causes influence the development of 
the vegetation which covers the side of mount- 
ains, as we ascend from their base to their sum- 
mit. There is, in fact, a remarkable similarity 
between the plants which cover a hemisphere 
from the equator to the poles, and those which 
clothe the sides of a tropical mountain from its 
warm and sunny base to its cold and snowy 
summit. The species, genera, and even the 
families of the plants growing in the country 
surrounding its base may be entirely different 
from the vegetable productions of Europe; but 
here, elevation above the ocean level acts in the 
same manner on vegetation as an increase of 
distance from the eauator. In proportion as we 
ascend the mountain, vegetation gradually loses 
its tropical character, and assumes the appearance 
of that without the tropics. The climate becomes 
cooler, until at length the tropical plants disap- 
pear, and European genera, and even species, 
analogous to if not absolutely identical with 
those of the temperate climates of Europe, pre- 
sent themselves to the eye of the astonished ob- 
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server. As we approach the limits of perpetual { globe to two immense mountains, whose bases 

snow, the vegetation becomes wholly cryptoga- are united at the equator, and whose summits 

mous and similar to that of the arctic regions. are the arctic regions around its northern and 
It is, therefore, with great justice and sagacity ~ southern poles. 

that M. de Mirbel has compared the terrestrial 





CHARADES IN ACTION. 


INTRODUCTION. sides,” and, whilst the one group enacts the 
charade, the other plays the part of audience. 

Tue French have made themselves singularly A word is then fixed upon by the corps drama- 
famous by their “‘ petits jeux,” as they call them. tique; and “my first, my second, and my 
Their inability to sit still for more than half an whole” is gone through as puzzlingly as possible 
hour has forced them to invent a long list of in dumb show, each division making a separate 
amusing excuses for locomotion. They have and entire act. At the conclusion of the drama, 
their “ Pigeon Vole,” and “ Main Chaude” or } the guessing begins on the part of the audience. 
* Berlingue”’ and “ Chiquette,’ and a thousand If they are successful, they in turn perform; if 
other receipts for making a long evening short. not, they still remain as audience. 

But the most celebrated of all these petits The great rule to be observed in Acting Cha- 
jeux are their “* Charades en Action.”” Pigeon } yades is—silence. Nothing more than an ex- 
Vole, and all the rest, have given way to these clamation is allowed. All the rest must be done 
Acting Charades. No birthday is allowed to in the purest pantomime. 
pass without playing at them. The young and ; If, in the working out of the plot, there should 
the old both delight in the game, and invariably be some sentence that it is impossible to express 





choose it. The old people lay aside their dignity in dumb-show, and yet must be made clear to 
with a look of jovial martyrdom, and laugh the audience, then placards may be used. As 
more than any one else; whilst, as if to apolo- Hamlet says, they must *‘ speak by the card.” 


gize for their apparently unbecoming levity, This license may also be taken advantage of 
they tell you “ they do like to see young people in the scenic department. For instance, it 
enjoying themselves.” would be utterly impossible for the audience to 


Some persons have even acquired a kind of know that the drawing-room wall before them 
reputation as charade actors, and are in such is meant to represent a “ magnificent view on 
request that invitations shower down from all the Rhine,” or “the wood of Ardennes by 
quarters; and, if they can only be engaged, it is moonlight,” unless some slight hint to that 
looked upon as a kind of certificate that the effect is dropped beforehand. In this case, it is 
party is sure to be a good one. better to follow the plan so much in vogue 

Lately, the game has been introduced into the about Queen Elizabeth’s time, and which, for 
drawing-rooms in this country, and has become } simplicity and cheapness, has never been sur- 
very popular. Its success has been tremendous. passed. At the commencement of each act, 
Cards have been discarded, and blind-man’s { hang against the wall a placard stating the scene 
buff forfeits, and hunting the ring been utterly { that ought to be represented. 
abandoned. On Christmas day, it has been The audiences nowadays are no doubt quite 
looked forward to and entered into with as much { as accommodating as in the sixteenth century. 
energy as the sainted plum-pudding itself. We ; Then, the same curtain that had served for “Ye 
have seen it played among literary circles with { pavelyon of Kinge Richarde,” could, in the 
unbounded mirth. We have seen philosophers { waving of a placard, be changed into “ Ye feildes 
and poets either acting their parts with all the {| of Bosworthe;’’ and there is no doubt but that, 
enthusiasm of school-boys, or puzzling their { in these days, a fashionable drawing-room 





es 


brains to find out how they could dress as Henry ; assembly would believe anything you could tell 
VIII., with only a great-coat and a “ gibus.” them. 

This game is, as its name expresses it, a cha- By this simple method, the most expensive 
rade, acted instead of spoken. The two most { scenery can be commanded at anytime. The 
eelebrated performers of the party choose “their { palaces can be golden without any additior al 
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eost, and lakes can be fairy-like at a moment’s 
notice. There is also this advantage: as each 
spectator will be his own scene-painter, the 
views are sure of giving general satisfaction. 
Another very important point with Acting 
Charades is the proper delivery of the gestures 
in the pantomimic readings of the parts. Every 
‘Retor ought to study the different expressions 
and suitable actions of the passions. So much 
depends upon this that, under these circum- 
stances, perhaps it would be better to draw up a 
kind of code of expressions, or laws for the 
better regulation of frowns, smiles, and gestures. 
Love, one would think, is too well known 
to require many directions. The pressing of the 
deft side of the waistcoat or the book-muslin, 
the tender look at the ceiling, and the gentle 
and elegant swinging of the body have, since the 
days of Vestris, always accompanied the de- 
elaration of a true devotion in the upright and 
dumb individual. The flame may perhaps be 
made a little more devouring by the kissing of a 


miniature, or the embracing of a well-oiled 


ringlet or figure-of-six curl. 

Race, like a mean husband, can only be 
managed by fits and starts. It may be pictured 
to an almost maddening amount by the frequent 
stamping of the foot and the shaking of the fist. 
Frowning and grinding of teeth should be ac- 
companied by opening the eyes to their greatest 
possible size; and, if a great effect is desired to 
be produced, the room may be paced, provided 
the legs of the performer are of a sufficient 
length to enable him to take the entire length 
of the apartment in three or four strides. 

In Desparr, the action is slightly altered; 
there, the limbs must almost seem to have lost 
their power. The actor must sink into a chair, 
pass his hand through his hair, with his five 
fingers spread open, like a bunch of carrots; or 
else, letting his arms fall down by his side, 
remain perfectly still, like a little boy on a 
frosty day, either gazing at his boots or the 
eciling. Despair is made more tragic by a slight 
laugh ; but this must only be attempted by the 
very best tragedians, on the principle that 
langhter, like the measles, is very catching. 

Hops, like a sovereign sent by post, is seldom 
properly deliveréd. Here there must be no vio- 
lent gestures—everything must be soft and 
pleasant. The finger must be occasionally 
raised to the ear, and the performer’s counte- 
nance wear a bright smile and a look of deep 
intensity, as if listening to the soft still voice 
within. The ceiling may be looked at fre- 
quently, and the bosom pressed; but, if great 
eare is not taken, and the hands are not fre- 











quently clasped at arm’s length, the audience 
will be imagining you are in love—and in a state 
of love, of course, one is quite hopeless. 

Disparn is perhaps the easiest passion to be 
expressed. The dignified waving of the hand, 
and the scornful look, gradually descending 
from top to toe, are well known to all who have 
been mistaken for waiters at evening parties. 
The eyes should be partly closed, the nose, if 
possible, turned up, the lips curved, and the 
countenance gently raised to the ceiling. 

If any embracing should be required in the 
course of the piece, it is, under the present arbi- 
trary laws of society and mothers, better to 
leave this interesting process to husbands and 
wives, 

The effect, from the sheer novelty of the 
situation, will be startling. If they should re- 
fuse, the old theatrical plan should be resorted 
to—press heads over each other’s shoulders, and 
look down each other’s backs. 

Many pieces conclude with a blessing. This 
is simply done by raising both the hands over 
the heads of the kneeling couple ; look steadily 
at the ceiling till the eyes begin to water, and 
move the lips slowly, as if muttering. At the 
conclusion, the tear can be dashed away, and 
always has a very pretty effect. Weeping is 
generally performed by burying the face in the 
handkerchief, beading the head to the breast, 
and nodding it violently. 

The great difficulty to be overcome in Acting 
Charades is the absence of a theatrical wardrobe. 

Very often it is necessary to dress as a Ro- 
man, a Persian, or a Turk. Sometimes an 
ancient knight is wanted in full armor. We 
have known Louis XIV. called. for in a full 
court dress, and only five minutes allowed for 
the toilet. In all these trials, the mind must be 
exerted with high-pressure ingenuity. The 
most prominent characteristic of the costume 
must be seized and represented. In the Roman, 
a sheet will do for a toga; in the knight, the 
coal-scuttle for helmet, and the dish-cover for 
breast-plate, make capital armor; and in Louis 
XIV., the ermine victorine wig for well-pow- 
dered peruke, and the dressing-gown for em- 
broidered coat, would express pretty well the 
desired costume. 

Great-coats, veils, whips, walking-sticks, 
aprons, caps, and gowns must be seized upon 
and used in the dressing up of the characters. 
No expense should be spared, and every sacri- 
fice be made, even though the incidents of the 
piece should include the upsetting of a tray of 
tea-things, or the blacking of all the young 
ladies’ faces. 
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COURTSHIP.—A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


ACT I. 
COURT— 


DRAMATIS PERSON Z&. 
Lorp Curer Justice. CounseEL. 
Prisoner (a Sailor). 
Ereut Lapies (his Wives). 
JuryMEN, PoticemMEN, Spectators, &c. 


Time—Before supper-time. 


Scene—A Court of Justice. At back of Draw- 
ing-room the Lord Chief Justice’s easy-chair, 





and ottoman for Counsel. To the right, sofa 

Sor Jurymen. To the left, fire-screen for Pri- 

soner’s dock, 

Frovurisu of splendidly imitated trumpets. 
Enter procession in following order: The 
UsueR, holding the carpet-broom of office ; His 
Honor, robed in gorgeous dressing-gown, and 
wearing a magnificent wig of ermine victorine ; 
the CouNsEL, carrying carpet-bags, holding 
briefs of music, and properly wigged with night- 
caps ; the wretched Sarior, who stands charged 
with the dreadful crime of polygamy, in the 





close custody of the Jarzor, bearing the street- 
door key of office, and endeavoring to restrain 
his prisoner from dancing the hornpipe.* 

As soon as Prisoner is safely secured behind 





ried in the several ports he has visited). They 
are natives of various countries, and dressed in 
their different national costumes. 
At sight of the vile Sailor they are deeply 
moved, and intimate a strong desire to get at him. 
Enter JurYMEN, who are immediately packed 
into the sofa. 





Counsel for prosecution,in the most electri- 





* Unfortunately for the pantomimic art, the hornpipe 
is the only means left for proving that a gentleman in 
black continuations is a sailor. 
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 fire-screen, he again breaks out in a hornpipe, 


when 
Enter the eight Piarntirrs (ladies whom 
the inconstant Prisoner has respectively mar- 





by pointing and 


f fying dumb-show, 
| melting at Prisoner, who is still dancing, what 


proves, 


a villain the man is. He shows the validity of 
each marriage by putting an imaginary ring on 
his third finger; and having referred to the case 
of *“*Lacur pAREM—in Re Don Giovanni,” 
Italian Duets, Vol. U., demands, by a thump on 
the ottoman, that the scoundrel should be 
punished with the utmost rigor of the law. 
Judge, putting on the black hat, proceeds to 
pass sentence of death on the 
wretched Prisoner, who evinces 
the utmost callousness by doing 
the split in the hornpipe. = 
The wives no sooner hear their = 
joint husband’s doom than an affectionate rush 
is made towards him, which the wretched man 
perceiving, he seeks safety in flight. 





TABLEAU. 


VoL. xi1x.—44 
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ACT Tf. 
—SHIP. 
DRAMATIS PERSON &. 
Carrarn, Sartors, Passencers, &c. 
Scene—The deck of that fast-sailing craft, the 
Front Drawing-room. 


Enter Captain, with noble cocked-hat, 
made out of yesterday’s Times, and hair-brushes 


x 


He shouts through a set of 


for epaulettes. 

quadrilles, when 
Enter several tight lads, who proceed to the 

music-stool to heave at the capstan and weigh 





the imaginary anchor; whilst others pulleyeoi 
at the larboard beil-rope to let out gallant main- 


dK 


top ceiling. Two more brave boys take the 
wheel, and, by means of the arm-chair, steer 
the room beautifully. 


het 


PassENGERS on after-ottoman now begin, by 
wild gesticulations—the turning up of eyes, and 
the sudden application of handkerchicfs—to 
intimate that they have passed the Nore Light; 
whilst others, leaning over the backs of their 
chairs, implore their neighbors, in the most 
affecting pantomime, to throw them overboard. 

Enter Stewarp with basins, at which the 
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passengers make a simultaneous rush. He also 
enables several poor creatures, who are walking 
about in the most extraordinary manner, and 
rolling from side to side of drawing-room, to 
reach their berths. 





Presently a fearful storm is supposed to arise, 
The Passengers, binding life-preservers of com- 
forters round their waists, jump hurriedly from 
their berths, and, springing over the sides of the 
ship, strike out for the door, where exeunt 
omnes. 


ACT III. 


COURTSHIP. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
Op Fatuer. His Daucutrer. Her Lover. 
Retainers, Lawyer, &c. &c. 


Scene—Apartment in mansion of Old Father. 


Enter DavcGurer, who shows, by pressing 
her side and swinging about, that she is deeply 
in love. She commences laying a table for two, 
and, having set down a lovely round of cold 





bandbox, she again expresses her fondest devo- 
tion for one of the knives and forks. 

Sweet plaintive sounds of a splendidly-exe- 
cuted whistle are heard without. She claps her 
hands, and 

Enter Lover in full uniform of the, new 
police, richly silvered with chalk. He glances 





anxiously at the cold round of bandbox, and 
then gives vent to the wildest movements of 
They advance to table, and feast com- 


joy. 
Just as he has helped himself to the 


mences. 
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lid, a loud and continued knocking is heard 
without. They become agitated; and Lover, 





endeavoring to avoid an angry parent’s just 
wrath, seizes some bread and plunges beneath 
the table. 













| 
| 


Enter Orv Faruer, suffering acutely from 
an attack of suppositious gout, and forced to use 
brooms whilst walking. He expresses his sur- 
prise at banquet, but is pleased when he learns 
it was intended for him. Lover, growing tired 
of bread, endeavors to snatch some meat off his 
angel’s plate. Old Father, alarmed on seeing 
the mysterious hand, and jumping from his 
seat, drags Lover from under the table. Grand 
exposure. He is about to curse the villain, 
when 

Enter Lawyer with placard, announcing 


} that the scoundrel has just come into a coro- 


Oren 


netcy and £2,000,000. He crowns him with a 
ducal meat-cover. Old Father relents, and 
blesses his children. Retainers and maid of all 
work rush in, and arrange themselves into the 
subjoined— 


GRAND TABLEAU. 





THE STEAM-BATH. 


A SKETCH OF SOUTHERN 


BY PAULINE 


Mrs. Racnet Heart was one of Louden’s 
most noted characters. Her father had been a 
mighty hunter, and all her early life had been 
passed on the frontiers of civilization. He was 
a well-educated man, and a widower, with but 
this one child, of whom he had been devotedly 
fond. All his unoccupied time was spent in 
attending to her education, and at the age of 
fifteen she was a good Latin and Greek scholar, 
a very fine shot, an excellent horsewoman, and 
managed her father’s house, and plantation too, 
when he was absent, with great discretion. She 
married at that time a physician, but one who 
preferred hunting and out-door sports to the 
practice of his profession. When she was 


about thirty, she lost, within one year, both her 
husband and father. .On examining into the con- 
dition of their affairs, it was found that, though 
both had been supposed to be wealthy, their ex- 
penditure had so far exceeded their income that, 
out of their united possessions, only a small 
estate near Louden was left to Mrs. Heartt. 


; 
Q 
} 
; 





LIFE. 
FORSYTH. 


She removed there immediately, bringing with 
her a few old family servants and her husband’s 
library, for which no purchaser had been found 
in the backwoods. Her mind was too active to 
remain contented long in the limited sphere to 
which her losses had reduced her. For want of 
other occupation, she took to the study of medi 
cine, for which she soon developed a decided 
vocation. She was one of those “ women with 
a mission,” that Dickens amuses himself and his 
readers about. They were rarer characters then 
than now, and Mrs. Heartt was so earnest and 
genuine a character that every one liked and 
respected her. 

Thorough in everything she undertook, she 
made herself well acquainted with all the books 
on medicine in her library, and the ordinary 
diseases of the locality. The success she met 
with in her practice, which was really remarka- 
ble, was greatly exaggerated by rumor, and her 
reputation extended far beyond her county. She 


} had, at one time, thirty patients ill with the 
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scarlet fever, and they all recovered. After 
that, the common people regarded her as an 
oracle. One great addition to her popularity 
arose, no doubt, from her advice, and often her 
medicines, being given gratuitously. Her income 
was very limited, and she was obliged to deny 
herself many luxuries, and sometimes even com- 
forts, to enable her to gratify her benevolence. 
But this active and useful life was so pleasant 
to her that she looked upon nothing connected 
with it as a sacrifice. 

I am sorry to be obliged to relate that, after 
practising for some years on the allopathic 
system, she met with a Thompsonian doctor who 
made a complete convert of her; and when I 
knew her, “Number Six” and the “ Steam- 
Bath” were her great remedies. She afterwards 
adopted the Homeopathic plan; but she never 
took kindly to the infinitesimal doses; and, 
when the Hydropathic school arose, she wrote 
to me for some books relating to it. I collected 
all I could find, and sent them out to her. It 
was a mode of practice peculiarly suited to her 
genius, and she is now packing vigorously. 
But she is hardly as popular as she once was, 
especially with the servants on the plantations 
around, who now seem to regard her rather as 
an infliction than a benefactor. 

I owe my first acquaintance with her to a 
fever which attacked me during the second 
spring I passed in Louden. It was the first 
sickness I had had since the days of my infancy, 
and I hardly knew how to endure it. Indeed, 
I gave up all hopes of recovery when I found 
that I could not stand alone and was obliged to 
lie in bed all day. It was a degree of weakness 
from which it seemed madness to hope that I 
eould rally. I looked at my pale hands, and 
pitied myself most sincerely, poor little thing, 
about to die so far away from home. 

[am not sure that this quiet resignation to 
the worst is not in some cases a better plan than 
the habit some people have of forming in the 
blackest night the most sanguine anticipations 
of a bright morning; for, when you are in the 
depths of gloom and despair, the slightest ray 
of light is welcomed with joyful surprise; and 
when the morning comes, as it always does, 
even though it is a clouded one, its unexpected- 
ness and its contrast to the darkness make it 
delightful! But when were sanguine expecta- 
tions ever realized ! 

During the first week of my illness, Mrs, 
Heartt came to see me. She had never visited 
me before, though we had met occasionally, and 
I had always been favorably impressed with her 
appearance, yet 1 cannot say that she was a 
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fine-looking or even a comely woman. Her 
features were large and strongly marked; her 
chin and the lower part of her face heavy; her 
hair sandy, and combed smoothly back from a 
forehead and cheeks that had somewhat of a 
weather-beaten look. But, notwithstanding all 
this, the practical good sense and great benevo- 
lence that were already expressed in every line 
of her face, seemed to throw into the background 
the contour of her features. You saw them, but 
as though under a softening and refining veil. 

I am afraid I owed her first visit as much to 
professional curiosity as to sympathy, for she 
knew that I stood in no need of the latter, being 
surrounded by very kind and attentive friends. 
But she had no sooner entered my room than 
her practised eye discerned at once that I was 
not comfortably placed. Lifting me in her 
strong arms as though I had been an infant or 
a small bundle, she arranged in a moment the 
pillows and bed-clothes, so that, when she had 
laid me down again as carefully as she had taken 
me up, the difference seemed wonderful to me. 
She remained about an hour, and during all that 
time busied herself about me in the same effectual 
way. Everything she did was pleasant to me; 
the drink she held to my lips came at the very 
moment that I was wishing for it, and I never 
liked any one’s mode of fanning half so well as 
hers. More than all, she did everything without 
asking me whether I liked it or not. That was 
her greatest charm to me, for I had grown ex- 
ceedingly weary of being called on to make up 
my mind about what I would like to have done 
or left undone. 

After the first greeting was over, I remained 
silent till Mrs. Heartt was tying on her bonnet 
to go, and then, impelled by a sudden impulse, 
I said— 

Do come again soon, Mrs. Heartt.” 

There must have been a very wistful look in 
my eyes as I spoke, for she bent over and kissed 
me, saying— 

“Certainly, my dear. I will stay now if you 
wish it. And call me Aunt Rachel, Pauline, as 
everybody else does here.” 

I turned my face away while the tears came 
slowly rolling down my cheeks, and my breast 
heaved with the gathering sobs. If she had 
spoken another word to me, I should have lost 
all control over myself; but she stood quietly 
by me, passing her hand over my throbbing 
temples with a regular gentle motion that was 
very soothing. 

I do not know whether, by some magnetic 
influence, the strength and calmness of her 
spirit were imparted to mine, or whether the 
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effect was a purely physical one, but very ‘soon 
my tears stopped of their own accord, and a 
delightful feeling of repose, languor, and perfect 
peace stole over me, and then I fell asleep. This 
was the commencement of a friendship between 
Aunt Rachel and myself that has been a source 
of great happiness to me. As soon as I was 
sufficiently recovered to bear the ride, she came 
over to ask me to return and spend a week or 
two with her. 

We rode out to her place on horseback, for 
she had no carriage, and before we reached 
there, a sudden shower came up, which drenched 
us thoroughly. Aunt Rachel was very much 
troubled on my account, and with reason, for I 
had no sooner entered the house than I was 
seized with a violent chill. 

“ We must break this up directly,” said she; 
“you are under my care now, not Dr. Warren’s, 
and if you will do as I tell you, you will not 
have another shake this year.” 

I was very willing to obey her, for she had 
inspired me wit the most unlimited confidence, 
In one of the rooms of her house, especially 
devoted to invalids, there was a tall, narrow 
box, about large enough to contain a man ina 
sitting posture. There was a small aperture in 
one side of it called a window, and a door with 
a bolt on the outside, the use of which I soon 
learnt. 

This was Aunt Rachel’s steam-bath, and she 
was very proud of it, and fond of relating the 
wonderful cures she had performed with it. The 
steam was introduced by some contrivance of her 
own, and I hardly think it was done in a scien- 
tific manner, though no one dared to insinuate 
such a thing to her. 

I had not been in the house fifteen minutes 
before I was wrapped up in a blanket and sit- 
ting in the box, like a mummy in a sarcophagus. 
I was waiting for the warm, pleasant sensation 
I had been promised, when the hot steam poured 
in, nearly suffocating me. As soon as I reco- 
vered my breath, which I thought at one time 
gone forever, I put my head close to the little 
window, which was too small to allow me to 
look from with both eyes at a time, and implored 
to be let out. My entreaty met with a decided 
refusal. 

* But I am suffocating !”’ 

** No, you are not, my dear.” 

*T cannot endure it a moment longer.” 

“Yes, youcan. Try it and see.” 

“T am dying.” 

** Nonsense, child; do you think I would put 
you where I didn’t know you were safe.” 

I knew I could not live through any more; 
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but, seeing that I was “ shut up to it,” I resolved 
to die like Cesar, decently, and without any 
more useless entreaties. Ten minutes passed 
away, and the door was unbolted. 

“How do you feel now, my dear? You’re 
alive yet, I see.” 

“Tt is very pleasant now,” I replied, a little 
ashamed of my fright, and wishing to make 
amends. “ But did you ever try it yourself, 
Aunt Rachel ?” 

** No, dear, I am never sick.” 

“T wish you would try it once,” said I, “ and 
then you would know better how delightful it 
is.”? 

A little while after the bath, Aunt Rachel 
came to my bedside with a vial full of a dark 
thick liquid. She poured some out in a spoon. 

“Take this, my dear. It is some Number 
Six. It is the best thing in the world for chills, 
and is not disagreeable at all.” 

I swallowed it as unsuspectingly as I hadg 
entered the bathing-box; but if it had been 
liquid fire poured down my throat, I do not 
think it could have caused me greater agony for 
amoment. I could not speak for several min- 
utes. At last I gasped out— 

* Did you ever taste that, Aunt Rachel?” 

“No, child. Inever need such things, I am 
thankful to say.” 

“It is the most dreadful stuff!” 

Aunt Rachel only laughed at me, and went 
away. She returned in a minute with another 
vial. 

“T am going to drop some of this in your 
eyes, my dear; they look a little inflamed. I 
am afraid you use them too much.” 

So great was the influence that her calm, 
authoritative, self-relying manner gave her over 
my naturally passive and yielding disposition, 
that, if she had gone on proposing new remedies 
all night, and they had all turned out tortures, 
I should still have submitted to each one of 
them. 

1 believe the Thompsonian medicines are 
generally fiery in their nature. All that have 
been tried on me were. This eye-water was no 
exception to the rule. It brought tears in 
streams from between my closely shut eyelids. 
It seemed to me that I should never be able to 
open them again. 

* Are you sure that is the right vial?” asked I. 

Certainly, my dear. Have you no more 
reliance on me than to suppose I would make 
such a mistake ?” 

This was cruel, considering what I was under- 
going for her sake; for I had not been aware of 
the slightest inflammation in my eyes. 
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“Aunt Rachel, I am afraid I am blind,” said 
I, timidly. 

** You are a foolish little child. Go to sleep.” 

And she kissed me and left me to my reflec- 
tions. I tried to realize the probability of my 
never being able to see again, and found it but 
too easy. I began to wonder what I should do. 
It seemed to me people in such cases generally 
took to weaving baskets. How much could I 
earn in a day at that? I wondered. And how 
long would it take me to learn to read in raised 
letters? And did they ever print any novels 
in that way? which question, though not a 
very edifying one, interested me deeply; and in 
such musings I fell asleep. 

The dread must have been on my mind all 
night, for my dreams were disturbed, and I woke 
very early, while it was yet too dark to discern 
a single object. The horror of that thick dark- 
ness fell around me like a pall as I thought that 

erhaps I might have to walk in it all the rest 
of my life. I shall never forget my sensations 
as the dim outline of the window slowly defined 
itself to my straining eyes, in the first gray light 
of the morning. Ever since then, if I wake 
before’ the sun, my eyes turn involuntarily to 
the window through which its earliest ray will 
stream, and when I discern it, the same emotions 
of trembling rapture fill my soul that I felt on 
that morning at Aunt Rachel’s. It is as if I 
received my sight as a new gift. 

I was soon well enough to need no attention, 
and, as Aunt Rachel was accustomed to spend a 
great part of the day in visiting her patients and 
attending to her little plantation, I was left 
alone for many hours at a time. Wishing to 
find some occupation for me, Aunt Rachel told 
me that she did not think I could find anything 
so improving and interesting as the study of 
medicine. I had a secret detestation of every- 
thing connected with it; but, to please her, I 
began it. No one need be astonished at this 
when they learn that I had, two years before, 
commenced the study of law, and read three 
pages in Blackstone to please an old bachelor 
uncle of mine, who recommended it most 
strongly to me as a most useful and delightful 
pursuit. I also learned the Greek alphabet, and 
puzzled over the Hebrew, for the sake of another 
old friend. Of course, I was prepared to study 
anything proposed by one who had been so kind 
to me. Ihave no doubt I should have been 
prepared for practice long since, if I had not 
been so troubled by symptoms. No sooner did 
I read of one than I felt it, and after two days’ 
trial, Aunt Rachel told me herself to put the 
books away, that I was not capable of going on 
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with it, which derogatory opinion of my capa- 
bilities gave me sincere satisfaction. I hunted 
out in their stead a complete set of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s romances, and Sir Charles Grandison. 
I had read the first when I was thirteen, and, 
remembering the delightful horror with which 
they had filled me, I was quite disappointed to 
find how changed they appeared to me on this 
second perusal. Sir Charles Grandison I had 
never met before, and it occupied me several 
days. 

I was in the room generally used as a sitting - 
room by Mrs. Heartt, not only for herself, but 
for all her visitors. Her bed, standing in one 
corner of it, was considered rather as an orna- 
ment than otherwise. I was deeply engaged in 
the last volume of Sir Charles when a man 
entered unceremoniously. 

*“ Aunt Rachel here?” asked he, with a 
familiar nod. 

“No,” L replied; “she will be at home in an 
hour or two, though.” 

*T reckon I mought as well wait.” 

And he sat down and looked inquisitively at 
me. I glanced at him now and then, but, as he 
never seemed to think it necessary to remove 
his eyes from my face, I found that I was pursu- 
ing my observations under difficulties too hard 
for me. He was a rather tall and very thin 
man, with a sallow face and small puckered-up 
features. He was really not more than thirty, 
but he might readily have passed for forty. His 
clear brown eyes redeemed his face from positive 
ugliness, they had such a bright and pleasant 
expression; and for a good, steady, unwavering 
gaze, I never knew their equal. I found my- 
self growing rather nervous under it, and, unable 
to read, I began to wonder when he would get 
used to my looks; whether he thought me so 
astonishingly ugly, or whether he was discover- 
ing hidden beauties. I rather inclined to the 
latter supposition. Sometimes I felt as though 
my eyes were the particular object of his curios- 
ity ; sometimes I was sure it was my nose, and, 
all at once, it struck me that perhaps it was my 
mouth. I was a little sensitive about my 
mouth, and I felt that I could not bear the silent 
inspection any longer. I closed the book and 
gazed back at him. 

“‘Fond of reading?” asked he, as though he 
had known me all my life. 

“Yes.” 

** Well, that is a thing I don’t see the slightest 
use in. It’s all waste of time to me. They 
put a heap of learning into me when I was a 
boy, but I took it mighty hard. I reckon I’ve 
forgotten every word of it, and I’m just as well 
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off. You are the stranger that’s visiting Aunt 
Rachel ?” 

“ton” 

* You are a foreigner ?” 

* No,” with a surprised look. 

‘A Yankee, I mean,” said he, hesitatingly, 
as though he were afraid of hurting my feelings. 

_ “ Yes,” replied I, with an emotion of pride, 
for while the word suggested to him only ped- 
dlers, to me it was full of aspiring, triumphant 
genius, and the pilgrim fathers. 

“It seems mighty strange,”’ said he, surveying 
me again, “to see a lady Yankee. I hav’n’t 
felt quite easy in my mind towards your coun- 
try-people for some time. I don’t think I’d 
like to trust myself alone in the room with one 
of them for fear I might do him some hurt. Of 
course, I don’t mean the ladies; they are the 
same everywhere, I believe. Have you ever 
heard the last trick the Yankees played me?” 

As I had never seen him before, and did not 
know his name, of course I answered in the 
negative. 

“* Well, I’ll tell you, and see if you don’t 
think it was enough to make a man angry. 
You know your people can’t stay at home, but 
are always wandering about the country”—a 
very conscious guilty feeling came over me”— 
and they are mostly peddlers, I believe; anyway, 
I never saw one that wasn’t. I met,gone last 
December, that had a lot of andirons to sell ; 
nice-looking iron ones they were, and he was 
offering them very cheap. I told him I didn’t 
see how he could make a living at that rate, 
and he looked so mighty meek and innocent, 
and said it was dreadful hard work to get along, 
that I couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. I 
was very near taking two pair of the andirons, 
but I concluded not to buy but one. It happened 
to be a warm spell of weather, and I didn’t 
have a fire made for a week or two. But one 
day when I was going out, I told Polly, my cook 
you know, to have a good fire for me when I 
came back at night. Well, when I went into 
the dining-room, what should I see but the 
coals scattered all over the hearth, and some of 
them had rolled on to the floor, and, in a minate 
longer, the house would have been on fire! I 
called for Polly, and asked her what she meant 
by making the fire in that way, and where the 
andirons were. She said that she had put them 
in the fire-place, and when she came and saw 
that they were gone, she looked so scared that I 
didn’t know what to make of it. She said a 
sperrit had come and taken them away. I asked 


her what she thought spirits wanted with andi- 
rons; and, while I was talking, I went on put- 
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ting up the fire. All at wonst I came across 
something that looked very suspicious. I said, 
*What’s this, Polly?’ ‘ Laws, mast’r, it’s de 
andiron,’ saysshe. And, sure enough, we found 
bits of them here and thar in the fire, and when 
we came to look at them, they turned out to be 
nothing but painted wood. They were mighty 
hard wood; I’ll do the Yankee the justice to 
say that. But I tell you, Miss, I would give 
something handsome if I could come acrost that 
man only once more. 

“Ah, Aunt Rachel, how dy?” continued he, 
addressing that lady as she entered the room, 
“I’ve been waiting for you for some time, but 
this young lady and me has been having quite a 
pleasant chat.” 

I had said “* No” twice, and * Yes” as often. 

** You see, Aunt Rachel, I can’t get shut of 
my shakes. I took some Number Six, and it 
helped me; but I had another fit of them this 
morning, and I made a bee-line for your house 
to see if you couldn’t break them up for me at 
wonst. I hear a heap of that steam machine of 
yours, and I thought that perhaps if you would 
give me a turn in it, it might do me good.” 

** Misguided man !”’ thought I. 

Aunt Rachel was highly pleased. 

“ Certainly I will,” said she. ‘I am sure it 
will be of use to you.” 

I wondered how he would bear the operation, 
and my curiosity was soon gratified; for the 
room he was to occupy being separated from 
Aunt Rachel’s only by a thin partition, I could 
hear their conversation distinctly. 

It had been quite late in the evening before 
the bath had been prepared ; and when, after it, 
while he was lying down recovering from its 
effects, Mrs. Heartt went in to administer some 
of her other remedies, he greeted her with— 

“ Now, Aunt Rachel, I always thought you 
were a Christian and a well-meaning woman ; 
but I’d like to knowif you consider it a human 
thing to shut a man up in a box and smoke him 
to death. If ever you catch me in that steam 
fixin’ of yours again, you may trade me off for 
a bobtail dog, and shoot the dog. It’s a heap 
worse than a b’ar fight; and, if I ever get my 
strength again, if I don’t give that Joe of yours 
a thousand, it will be because I can’t. When I 
told him I was being murdered, I heard him 
laughing to himself, as though it was mighty 
good fun.” 

‘¢ How do you feel now 2?” asked she. 

“* Why, Aunt Rachel, I hain’t got a grain of 
stiffenin’ left in me. I could tie myself up into 
a double bow-knot and twist the ends into a 
cockade, just as easy as rolling off a log. It’s 
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as true as preaching, Aunt Rachel; and I don’t 
know when I can hold myself up again.” 

According to her usual custom, Aunt Rachel 
proposed to read a chapter to him before leaving 
him. 

**So do, Aunt Rachel,” said he; “that’s a 
first-rate contrivance of yours for making a man 
think of his sins. The way I forgave every- 
body and repented wasn’t slow. It wou!d have 
been mighty handy, too, if I could have remem- 
bered any little prayer; but I couldn’t think of 
a thing but 

* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey every day 
From every opening flower.’ 
I reckon I must have said that over twenty 
times.” 

The next morning Mr. Inskeep, for so had he 
been introduced to me, found himself, to his 
surprise, well enough to sit up; and, as Aunt 
Rachel went out on her customary errands, we 
were left to entertain each other. Discovering 
that I was a good listener, he was insensibly led 
on to tell me all the interesting particulars of 
his life. I learned, among other things, that he 
was engaged to a Miss Nanny Tenney, and that 
the wedding was to take place in two weeks, 
with many particulars concerning the young 
lady. ‘She was a low woman,” he said, mean- 
ing short, “‘ with sandy hair; she had the pret- 
tiest red jaws he had ever seen, and was mighty 
peart.” 

After a while, I found my thoughts wander- 
ing to Sir Charles and Harriet Byron, and, 
taking advantage of a little pause in his mono- 
logue, I resumed my reading. After sitting 
uneasily for a few minutes, Mr. Inskeep asked 
me if I had any objection to reading out. I was 
perfectly willing to do so; but, as I was in the 
middle of the last chapter, he found it more 
incomprehensible than interesting. He asked 
me so many«uestions as I went on, that I was 
obliged to begin at the beginning and relate all 
the story to him. His whole heart and soul 
seemed to be absorbed in it as I went on, and, 
my interest being quickened by his, I entered 
into the minutiae of some of the most important 
passages ; and, in fact, though it was high noon 
when I commenced, the shades of evening had 
stolen over us before I had finished. 

I was so pleased with the wonder and delight 
with which he had listened to me, that I had 
already determined to astonish him with all 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s horrors, when, indulging in a 
long stretch and yawn, he said— 

“Thank you, Miss. Do you know, Miss 





Pauline, they talk a heap about you down at the 
town. They say you are a right nice girl, but 
you are so still. Tom Jessup says you stayed a 
month with his sister, and he never heard you 
open your lips; and here you have been talking 
six hours without stopping a minute. I am 
pretty peart with my tongue—father used to tell 
me I was like a sheep’s head, all jaw—but I 
couldn’t beat that. Ill tell the people down at 
Louden that you can talk fast enough when you 
want to.” 

I had several twinges during this little speech. 
Those remarks of his about my silence hit me 
upon a very tender point. “ It was true, and I 
was sorry for it,’”? as a member of Parliament 
said, when he was called on to apologize for 
some inadvertent language. ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 1 
did call that honorable gentleman a knave. It 
is true, and I am sorry for it.” And yet, though 
I would have liked very well to have it known 
that I could talk on an emergency, I didn’t feel 
pleased with having it supposed that Mr. In- 
skeep was the one who had aroused me to such 
unusual exertion. 

* You forget,” said I, “that I read for some 
time.” 


“Only a very little,’ replied he. ‘You 
talked most of the time. In fact, I wouldn’t 
care to hear anybody talk any more.” And he 


gave me gn approving look, as much as to say, 
* Don’t be too modest about it.” 

My self-complacency has not often been more 
completely subdued than it was by Mr. Inskeep’s 
compliment. I returned to my monosyllabic 
replies immediately. 

He remained a week under Aunt Rachel’s care, 
and by the end of that time he seemed to have 
formed quite a brotherly attachment for me. 
“The low woman with red jaws” had no cause 
for jealousy, however; for, so far from his inte- 
rest being personal, my want of the matrimo- 
nial prospects which were brightening his future 
was a source of great trouble to him. He con- 
doled with me on the subject till I found myself 
getting almost out of patience. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Miss Pauline,” said 
he, one day, “I have got acousin Peter Inskeep, 
a first-rate man; and he’ll have you in a minute, 
if you’ll say the word. He told me the other 
day that he thought it high time he was getting 
married. I will tell him to go and see you.” 

** He need not come. Of course, I shall not 
see him if he does,” I said, with a proper degree 
of spirit. 

‘Now, Miss Pauline, you couldn’t have a 
finer chance. He’s very well off, and there 
isn’t a better provider anywhere.” 
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After this, when he was not talking to me 
about Miss Nanny, he entertained me with the 
history and position of his cousin Peter. 

I returned to Louden, and several weeks 
passed away without my having heard anything 
of Mr. Inskeep but that he had brought his 
bride home, when I was suddenly accosted by 
him in the street. After the first greetings, he 
said— 

“T heard you were engaged, Miss Pauline. 
Is it true?” 

“ No.” 

*T thought it couldn’t be. No such good 
luck, eh? Well, don’t be discouraged about it. 
I had been trying for seven years, and was nigh 
on to thirty before I could get any one to have 
me. Has cousin Peter been to see you yet?” 

eRe 

* Well, he’s coming. I told him about you, 
and he said just wait till he had a new coat 
made, and he’d come down in a hurry.” 
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**T hope he won’t take the trouble.” 

** Oh, it isn’t the least trouble ; he’ll be sure 
to come. Farewell.” 

I shook hands with him, but not very cor- 
dially. In a few minutes, I heard my name 
called again, and, looking back, saw him hurry- 
ing after me. 

“T forgot to tell you,” said he, “ what I 
stopped you for. You see, you haven’t any 
father or brother out here; and now! want you 
just to let me know if anybody says anything to 
you you don’t like, and I’ll fight for you if 
there were a dozen against me.” 

There was such an earnest, unaffected good- 
will and friendliness in his manner, that my 
feelings of annoyance were all forgotten in a 
moment. Our second adieus were very cordial. 

Having no necessity to call upon him for his 
assistance, I never saw him again. Neither 
have I yet received that visit from his cousin 
Peter. His coat, it seems, is still unfinished. 
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A pay in May, under the clear, brilliant sky 
of Italy, has a charm that we children of the 
north can scarcely understand, though we may 
sometimes imagine it in ourdreams. The earth 
smiles and decks herself in her brightest robes ; 
the sun looks down upon her with a warm and 
tender gaze, and the air is filled with the fra- 
grance of a thousand flowers. The human heart 
grows and expands amid this glorious nature, 
exults and rejoices with all around it; and the 
human eye is fiery and tender as the burning 
sun-god himself. A cold, life-wearied face is as 
seldom seen there as the ice-flowers with which 
frost wreathes our northern windows. 

So much more striking, on this account, was 
the appearance of a boy who, on a bright May 
day in the year 1793, sat alone by the sea-shore, 
gazing on the vast, glittering expanse of water 
before him, and turning his back upon the fair 
city of Genoa, that, like a radiant bride, rests 
on the bosom of the proud sea. He was a child 
ien years old, of slender figure, with a refined, 
pale face, dark hair and eyebrows, and wonder- 
fully black eyes. The expression of his eyes 
was almost mysterious, from its frequent rapid 
changes; now flashing, ardent, proud, and tri- 
umphant; now sad as death. A clear, sweet, 


childish voice broke in upon the melancholy 





mood of the youthful dreamer. A charming 
little girl ran up, and, throwing herself into his 
arms, exclaimed— 

* You naughty Nicolo, where have you been 
this whole long afternoon? and I have been 
looking for you everywhere!’ and she kissed 
him heartily, looking lovingly on him with her 
large brown eyes, and, at last, shook down from 
her little white apron a whole heap of flowers, 
wild roses, myrtle-blossoms, and orange-flowers. 

Nicolo embraced the little speaker, smiled 
quite joyously, stroked her wild, dark locks, and 
said, gently— 

“ Gianetta, I slipped away from my father. I 
wanted to sit still and dream, and be happy a 
little while, here by this beautiful, bright sea— 
you know the place I love best!” 

Instead of answering, Gianetta began to rail 
at her young friend’s cruel father. ‘“ He gives 
you no rest by night or by day,” said she; “he 
will bring you to your grave, so my mother 
thinks. ‘ Your Nicolo is not strong,’ she says ; 
‘that mad violin of his is wearing away his soul, 
and his father works his body to death.” And 
she is right, too!”’ she said, with deep sadness. 

“Do not believe it,” Nicolo answered, i a 
serious tone. ‘I am not going to die; I cannot 
die until I have grown up to be a big man; and 
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I am not so weak either. See here ;” and, with 
these words, he rose up, his figure seeming to 
grow as he stretched it to its full height, his eyes 
burned with a wild fire, and a peculiar smile 
played round his mouth. He lifted Gianetta 
suddenly from the ground, and, with his strong 
arms, held her over the glancing waves at his 
feet. The little girl did not turn pale; she did 
not move; but sighed gently as Nicolo set her 
down again upon the ground. She said nothing 
more about dying, however, but looked slyly at 
the boy as he stood by her side. Her charming 
naiveté soon returned. She prattled and sang, 
and Nicolo listened patiently to her thousand 
childish schemes, and her stories about her flow- 
ers and birds. And if, in the midst of this sweet 
prattle, he fell into a melancholy mood, a kiss 
or a gentle touch of Gianetta’s hand would 
quickly rouse him, and then she grew quite 
radiant and light-hearted, and was inexpressibly 
lovely. 

Thus they sat together by the sea-shore, with 
the deep blue sky above them. The brilliant 
sunshine poured down on both those young 
heads, but the brow of the boy was earnest and 
full of care, the girl’s face was like spring itself. 
When it began to grow dark, they went home- 
wards arm in arm, passing through many wide 
streets until they turned into a little side street, 
at the end of which stood two houses nearly 
covered with vines; Gianetta lived in one, 
Nicolo in the other, opposite to her. The boy 
encountered the frowning face of a hard, severe 
father. Gianetta’s mother stood at her door, 
looking out anxiously, and kissed the wild little 
girl tenderly as she entered. The children said 
* Good-night,” and parted. 

As Nicolo, with a deep sigh, entered his soli- 
tary little chamber, he hastily opened the low 
window, that the lovely night air might come 
in, took from a small coffin-like case an old 
violin, which he gazed upon with passionate 
tenderness, and began a fantasia upon it. The 
pure, strangely powerful sounds were heard afar 
in the silent night, and floated up and down in 
the narrow chamber, so that the walls seemed 
to shake and tremble with their undulations. 
Scarcely was the first note heard when a large 
and beautifully marked spider ran into the room 
from the thick vine-leaves that surrounded the 
window. ‘‘ Welcome, little Silvercup,” said 
Nicolo, kindly, and laid his hand upon the 
ledge of the window. The spider ran quickly 
upon it, and the boy placed her upon the frame 
of @is violin, where she held fast with her little 
feet, and remained fixed and motionless, listen- 
ing to the sea of harmony, as wave after wave 
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passed over her. The boy played and played, 
until his arm grew weary, his eyelids began to 
droop, and the morning, with her rosy veil of 
light, to look in at his window. Then he laid 
down the beloved violin. The spider again 
showed signs of life, crept over Nicolo’s hand 
as if to thank him, and he carried her to the 
window, where she quickly disappeared amid 
the foliage of the vine. The boy followed her 
with his eyes; the feeling of tomfortless solitude 
came over him, a feeling that overpowered him 
every night when little Silvercup, this strange 
playmate of his sad early years, had gone from 
him. 

Nicolo clung to the faithful little creature with 
reallove. The first note of his violin summoned 
her, and it was only when the last sound died 
away that she awoke from her stupefaction, 
from the strange intoxicating dreams into which 
these enchanting melodies transported her. 
Often when Nicolo, lost in deep revery, dreamed 
that his bold ambitious wishes and proud hopes 
were realized, and mechanically struck the 
strings, Silvercup would softly creep in, and the 
boy felt her touch like a gentle kiss, and, closing 
his eyes, would forget his loneliness, and that 
no one loved him. His father was his severe 
master; his tender mother was dead; the boys 
of his own age shrunk from him as if afraitl; 
little Gianetta alone played with him and fondled 
him; but Nicolo’s heart was divided between 
the warm-hearted little girl and his strange 
window friend. Gianetta could not bear the 
spider. ‘They are witches,” she said, and was 
afraid of them. Nicolo never put Silvercup on 
his violin when the child was with him, and, 
listening breathlessly to his wonderful playing, 
had crouched in a corner of the room. The 
spider soon seemed to perceive she was not 
welcome at such times. She never crept in 
when Gianetta was there, but if Nicolo ap- 
proached the window with his vivlin, and gave 
a stolen glance outside, he always saw his mute 
listener hanging motionless on a vine-leaf. 

Gianetta, however, was not satisfied when his 
weary arm sank down from exhaustion, and the 
sweet sounds ceased. Nicolo must tell her 
stories, and he did it willingly. Wild and fear- 
ful were the tales he related to the listening 
child; and not only these—no, all the dreams, 
too, of his own ardent heart, all the plans of 
his struggling soul, he confided to the silent, 
faithful breast of his loving little friend, and she 
could not answer him a word; she only pressed 
his hot, feverish hand more and more closely in 
her own, and her large eyes gazed tenderly on 
him, as if they felt and clearly understood him, 
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Then he would tell her of the illustrious German 
master, Mozart; how, in his sixth year, he had 
written great concerts, and had shone like a star 
in the heaven of musical art; and his cheeks 
would burn, and, trembling with excitement, 
glowing tears of indignation gushed from his 
eyes. ‘‘See, Gianetta,” he said, with a bitter 
smile, “what a poor, miserable bungler I am 
compared to him ;” and the little girl knew not 
how to comfort him. 

One day Nicolo, while a prey to these inward 
tortures, had been practising, under his father’s 
direction, the most monotonous and difficult 
exercises. His hands were wearied, his forehead 
glowed; all the force and life of his whole body 
seemed concentrated in his eyes; they shone 
strangely. He suddenly heard the voice of 
Gianetta’s mother anxiously and hastily calling 
his name. Nicolo hastened to her. Gianetta 
was suddenly taken ill; she had been attacked 
by a violent fever. She fixed her eyes long and 
earnestly on him, her favorite playmate, her 
friend. He understood her meaning, and brought 
his violin. His heart was in a wild tumult. 
** Gianetta, a lullaby for thee!’ he passionately 
exclaimed. She smiled. Then the magic violin 
of the boy poured forth its enrapturing harmo- 
nies, strangely sweet and soothing, as if lulling 
her to rest. When he had finished, Gianctta 
raised herself up from her couch, and called 
Nicolo by name. He threw his arms around 
her. ‘Thank thee, my darling,” she gently 
whispered. ‘ Nicolo, I shall sleep sweetly, but 
thou must not rest yet. Thou must shine upon 
the earth, a bright, surpassing star. Go forth, 
far, far away from here. Think of me and my 
last words.” The affectionate child bowed her 
head and died. 

Nicolo stayed all night beside her beloved 
form. The next day, half beside himself, he 
wandered aimlessly about. As he returned home 
late in the evening, his dark, quiet room made 
him shudder. From his window he looked 
directly into Gianetta’s chamber. Candles were 
lighted there; the child lay upon a bier adorned 
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with flowers, buried in flowers, angelically | 
lovely. A monk kneeled beside the coffin and | 


prayed for the pure young spirit which had been 
so early called from its fair home. 


“Farewell, | 


tender, loving heart,” said the mourning boy, | 


in a low tone, and hot tears coursed down his 
pale cheeks. “I shall go away, far away—ah, 
as farasIcan! Nothing now holds me back; 
alone, unloved!’ and he fell upon his knees, 
and sobbed convulsively. At the same moment 
he felt a soft, peculiar touch upon his hand; he 
started, and Silvercup crept overit. ‘Itis you, 
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my dumb darling; alas, now my only playmate,” 
exclaimed Nicolo, while a momentary ray of joy 
gleamed in his countenance. He looked mus- 
ingly upon the faithful creature. At length he 
tose up. “One more parting greeting for Gia- 
netta, and then away into the wide world with 
thee, powerful, and heavenly, and only beloved 
of my heart!” and, with these words, he pressed 
his violin passionately to his bosom. Then 
the strings sang with more mysterious power 
than ever. Notes of enrapturing sweetness, 
yet trembling with sorrow, were wafted over 
to the sleeping Gianetta. The dead seemed to 
smile; the sweet flowers trembled; the tapers 
flickered ; the praying monk dropped his folded 
hands, and strange, enchanting dreams over- 
powered him. 

When the morning sun looked with his glow- 
ing eyes into the little room, there lay upon the 
floor a half-fainting boy, his violin in his arms; 
upon its strings was Silvercup— dead. 

Was the prophesy of the lovely Gianetta ful- 
filled? The boy’s name was Nicolo Paganini. 
Have you ever heard of him? 





LOVE. 


On, bliss without compare! for which man 
would give up all his dreams of ambition and 
glory in any one of the thousand shapes in which 
Fame presents herself to the ardent imagination 
—to feel the dawn of a new light and a new 
life breaking upon the heart, gradually and beau- 
tifully expanding as the moments creep on—to 
feel that a new and hitherto undiscovered world 
of sensation has been laid open to us. True it 
is that others have written on the theme, have 
endeavored to explain it away, have declared 
that all is vanity; but what matters this? The 
adventurers of old still sallied forth ‘in search of 
new discoveries and conquests. After Columbus 
had planted the flag of Spain in a new world, 
and Cortez had founded a province where an 
empire had stood, they still sought, despite the 
disappointments and broken hopes of the many, 
fresh spots of virgin beauty where the sun should 
ever shine, and where the smallest streams were 
impregnated with gold; and ye adventurers in 
the heart’s hidden mines of wealth, ye who 
faint not in your search after the priceless good, 
what avails it to tell you of countless disappoint- 
ments, of exhausted energies, of long labor lost, 
of broken hearts, and wasted hopes! Ye will 
ever struggle on—the hope is in the heart, the 
energy is in the youth which blooms within you, 
your faith is in the omnipotence of love. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
History of the admiral’s last voyage. 


Tue Bishop of Fonseca and his friends, all 
of whom were enemies of the admiral, did 
everything they could to prevent him from 
getting ready for sea. But the careworn old 
sailor had the spirit of youth in his heart, an] 
went to work with a will. Hopeful and reso- 
lute, he swept away all the obstructions of envy, 
and, at sunrise of May the 9th, 1502, departed 
from the harbor of Cadiz, on the last of his 
momentous voyages. His fleet was made up of 
four small vessels, one of which his faithful 
brother, Bartholomew, commanded. Along with 
him also went his son Ferdinand, then about 
fourteen years of age. 

Once more braving the deep waters of the 
Atlantic, Columbus was wafted westward by a 
fair and steady wind, and, without having to 
change a sail, reached the Island of Martinico 
on the 15th of June. Thence he designed steer- 
ing straight on to the westward, in search of 
that supposed passage by which he hoped to 
enter the Indian Ocean. But one of his vessels 
being a bad sailer, he determined to go to San 
Domingo, and there exchange her for a better. 
Acting on this determination, he came to anchor 
at the mouth of the Ozema River on the 29th 
of June. 

The first thing Columbus did was to senda 
messenger to Ovando, the new governor, asking 
leave to shelter his vessels in the harbor, as, he 
said, a terrible hurricane was about to sweep 
over that part of the Indies. His request was 
not granted. Shelter was denied him in the 
very harbor his labors had opened to others. 
Equally sorrowful and indignant, he determined 
to seek in some other port that safety which the 
Spaniards had refused him, but had given to 
strangers. 

Before leaving, however, he did one thing, in 
which he gave a striking proof of the forgiving- 
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ness of his disposition. Learning that Boba- 
dilla, Roldan, and many of the late rebels were 
on the point of sailing in a large fleet for Spain, 
the admiral sent word to Ovando, begging “‘ him 
not to let those vessels depart within eight days.” 
Venturing to sea sooner, he said, they would 
surely be lost in the coming tempest. 

Now, the pilots of the home-bound fleet wit- 
nessed none of those signs by which the prac- 
tised eye of the admiral was enabled to foresee 
approaching storms, sometimes many days before 
they burst upon him. Looking at the bright 
and cloudless sky, they laughed at him for an 
old fool, and, heedless of his warning, the very 
next morning they spread their sails for Spain. 

But what Columbus had foretold to them! they 
were doomed to meet. Arising suddenly, one 
of the most fearful hurricanes swept over the 
seas of the western Indies. Twenty of the 
thirty-one vessels composing that fleet were 
swallowed by the waves. Every soul on board 
of them was lost, including Bobadilla, Roldan, 
and many of the bitterest of the admiral’s ene- 
mies. The worst ship in the squadron, which 
carried nearly all the little furtune of Columbus, 
alone made its way safely to Spain. Viewing 
these facts, his son was satisfied that he saw the 
hand of God in the whole affair. ‘The admiral’s 
enemies, however, looked upon the matter 
differently, saying that “he had by magical art 
raised that storm, to be revenged on Bobadilla 
and others of his enemies in the fleet.” 

Meanwhile, sailing to a harbor westward of 
San Domingo, Columbus was there sheltered 
from the first fury of the tempest. Night, how- 
ever, soon added its horrors to the scene, and in 
its darkness the ships were separated. For 
several days each mougned the others as lost, 
but happily all met again in a harbor some fifty 
miles to the west of San Domingo. 

On the 14th of July, Columbus left the shores 
of Hayti. A tedious voyage of more than two 
weeks at length brought him to Guanaga, an 
island not far from the present city of Truxillo, 
in Honduras. Here he met with an immense 
canoe, hollowed out of a single tree, paddled by 
some twenty natives, and containing a large 
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store of curious Indian goods. An old chief, 
who owned this boat, advised the admiral to go 
on westward. Had he done so, it would per- 
haps have been better for him. But, still long- 
ing to find a way to the Indian Ocean, he turned 
his prow to the east, not doubting that he would 
soon ‘‘ hear news of the great Cham” of India, 
-and of the rich countries under his sway. 

Met by currents and storms, with “rain, 
thunder, and lightning, as if the world were 
going to ruin,” the fleet was forty days sailing 
two hundred miles. In the mean time, Colum- 
bus suffered severely from sickness, over-watch- 
ing, and anxiety. Many of his sailors, too, 
sank under their heavy labors, while the ships, 
battered by wind and wave, let in the water at 
every seam. At length, however, on the 14th 
of September, the easternmost land of Mosquitia 
was reached. Here the coast turned suddenly 
to the southward, in which direction a soft and 
gentle breeze wafted the fleet over a compara- 
tively tranquil sea. Grateful for this change, 
Columbus and his men knelt in prayer, and the 
name Cabo de Gracias 4 Dios, or Cape Thanks 
to God, was given to the point around which 
they had sailed. 

Gliding along what is now the Mosquito 
shore, the Spaniards presently cast anchor near 
a beautiful island full of groves of palm and 
other tropical trees. Three miles to the west- 
ward, and near a great river, was an Indian 
town, on the main land, which was high, wa- 
tered by many streams, and thickly wooded. 
Here a boat’s crew went ashore, finding the 
natives “‘ the best people they had as yet seen.” 
Armed, as if they had assembled to defend their 
homes, numbers of them were met upon the 
beach. Still they were peaceable, but shy and 
seemingly afraid to trust the strangers. 

Having spent several days in winning the 
partial confidence of these people, Columbus at 
length sent his brother ashore to hold a talk 
with them. Landing, Bartholomew was met by 
two chiefs, “who, gently locking arms with 
him, led him to a grassy plain, and made him 
sit down.” A throng of Indians soon encircling 
him, he began to question them about their 
country. But, when they saw his secretary 
take out materials with which to write down 
their answers, they ran away in terror, “ think- 
ing that he was bewitching them.” “To us,” 


writes the discoverer’s son, “they also seemed 
to be sorcerers ; because, when they came near, 
they threw some powder about them in the air, 
and, burning some of the same, tried to make 
the smoke fly towards us.” 
Some days afterwards, the adelantado again 
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landed with a party of men, and explored the 
neighboring country. Among the curious things 
he saw, were certain great houses of wood, con- 
taining dead bodies dried, and wrapped up in 
cloths of cotton. Over each was a board, 
adorned with strings of beads, and the carved 
figures of animals, and likenesses of the person 
embalmed. 

Three days subsequently, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, the admiral once more set sail. For nearly 
a month he kept on to the south-east, admiring 
the beauty of the coast along which he glided. 
Of the natives he saw many, but they were not 
friendly. As the ships swept by their villages, 
the mournful sound of wooden drums and the 
hoarser bray of conches would be heard echoing 
through the forests, calling crowds of yelling 
barbarians to the beach, where they brandished 
their swords and spears of palm-wood, as if 
defying the mysterious beings who had come 
upon their shores. 

Entering and naming Porto Bello, Columbus 
sailed a short distance beyond that beautiful 
harbor. But, meeting with head winds, and 
moved by the complaints of his sailors, he 
turned back to the north-west. Scarcely had 
he done so, when the wind changed, and began 
to blow in his face. Then a terrific tempest 
burst upon the fleet, and for nine days raged 
with unexampled fury. “ At times there was 
such thunder and lightning that the men were 
afraid to open their eyes. Now the ships seemed 
about to be swallowed by the waves, and then 
the sky appeared to be coming down to crush 
them.” The rain “fell in such floods that a 
second deluge was feared.” Worried out, the 
“men almost gave up, seeing they could not get 
half an hour’s rest, turning sometimes one way 
and sometimes another, struggling against all 
the elements, and dreading them all—the fire 
of the lightning, the fury of the air, the surges 
of the sea, and the hidden rocks and sands of 
the earth.” 

At length, on January the 6th, 1503, Colum- 
bus reached the coast of Veragua, where, he had 
been told, there was an abundance of gold, 
anchoring off the mouth of a river which he 
called Belen, about fifty miles north-west of the 
present town of Aspinwall. Many presents of 
beads and trinkets soon gained the friendship 
of the natives, while party after party, exploring 
the country, found that it was indeed rich ix 
gold. 

Again did the fanciful temper of the admiral 
show itself. Here, he fondly thought, was the 
very land from which Solomon had procured 
gold to adorn the great temple at Jerusalem 
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Believing this, he resolved to plant a colony 
somewhere in the neighborhood. His brother 
gladly consented to take charge of the new set- 
tlement, for which Columbus set about selecting 
a location, not doubting that his proposed city 
would soon surpass the capitals of the Old World 
in wealth and grandeur, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Continuation of the history of the admiral’s last voyage 
—He is cast ashore on the Island of Jamaica—Mutiny 
of Porras. 


BurLptNne 4 number of houses, and arranging 
all things for the new settlement, Columbus left 
eighty men there, and started for San Domingo. 
But the river, up which he had sailed during 
the time of a flood, was now low, and he could 
not cross the bar at its mouth. Nothing was 
left him “but to turn to God, and beg rain of 
Him to swell the river.” 

Meanwhile, thg natives became alarmed. 
Jealous of the strangers, they plotted to drive 
them away by burning their houses. Their 
plans being discovered by James Mendez, the 
chief writer of the fleet, Bartholomew Columbus 
marched with seventy men to the palace of 
Quibio, the king of that part of the country, and 
made captives of him, his wives, children, and 
principal chiefs. Among other things noticed 
by the Spaniards in this expedition were three 
hundred stakes, encircling Quibio’s palace, and 
on every one of which was the head of a slain 
enemy. 

Binding the king hand and foot, the adelantado 
placed him and the other prisoners on board a 
boat, to be carried to the fleet. John Sanchez, a 
stout pilot, to whom the captives were intrusted, 
declared that they might pull out his beard if 
Quibio got away from him. The hardy pilot, 
however, had a tender heart. Moved by the 
moans of the captive king, who complained that 
his hands were bound too tightly, Sanchez un- 
tied the oppressive thongs. Once freed, Quibio 
took advantage of the night, which had mean- 
while set in, and plunged into the river. Hear- 
ing no more of their prisoner “than if a stone 
had dropped into the water,” the Spaniards con- 
cluded that he was drowned, and went on their 
way, carrying with them pilot John, “much 
ashamed of what had happened.” 

About this time, heavy rains raising the river, 
Columbus was enabled to get to sea, where, 
within three miles of the shore, he anchored, 
waiting a fair wind for Hayti. Meanwhile, 
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notwithstanding what his captors thought, Qui- 
bio had made good his escape. Infuriated by 
seeing his wives and children torn from him, 
he assembled his warriors and daringly attacked 
the Spanish settlement. Equally brave, and, 
though greatly outnumbered, having many sharp 
swords and deadly muskets, the adelantado 
drove the savages back to their woods again. 
For this defeat, however, they made up by 
assailing a boat, which, with more rashness than 
courage, presently ascended the river for fresh 
water. Of the ten Christians aboard of it, one 
only escaped, by diving under the water, and 
thus swimming to a thicket on the bank. Reach- 
ing the settlement, this man made known the 
fate of his comrades. Scarcely had he ended 
his story, when all the woods around re-echoed 
with the yells, conches, and drums of a swarm 
of savages. 

Shunning instant destruction, the adelantado 
moved to an open place on the beach, where he 
sheltered his men behind a rampart of casks and 
chests. Here, having a few small cannon, he 
was enabled to keep clear of the Indians ; though 
his only chance of finally escaping their deadly 
rage was to reach the fleet, still at anchor off 
the river’s mouth. But the wind blewso fierce- 
ly, and the sea ran so roughly, that it would have 
been madness to attempt sending a boat either 
to or from the ships. 

While the adelantado remained thus hemmed 
in between the sea and the savages, looking 
gloomily forward to death by starvation or by 
the arrows of his enemies, Columbus suffered 
dreadfully from anxiety with regard to the fate 
of those whom he had left on shore. Hearing 
nothing from them, he feared that all had been 
murdered. To add to his distress, his Indian 
prisoners one night broke from the room which 
confined them. Rushing upon deck, several 
plunged into the sea and escaped to the shore. 
The rest, however, being seized, were again 
confined. “In their despair at not getting off 
with their companions, the poor wretches hung 
themselves with such ropes as they could get at. 
Next morning they were found dead, with their 
feet and knees dragging upon the bottom of the 
hold, which was not high enough for them to 
hang upright.” 

This horrible event, while it shocked the 
naturally tender feetings of his heart, also took 
away from Columbus all hope of persuading 
Quibio to peace. That monarch’s children, pre- 
viously taken captive, being now dead or 
escaped, he had nothing more to fear for them, 
while the manner of their death, Columbus 
doubted not, would arouse him to revenge it 
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bloodily upon the Spanish settlement. He 
therefore became distressingly anxious to hear 
from the adelantado ; but there seemed no pos- 
sibility of doing so, as the roughness of the sea 
prevented any boat from landing. But at length 
a stout and fearless pilot, named Peter de 
Ledesma, having been rowed to the surf’s edge, 
leaped boldly into the boiling waves, and forced 
his way to the shore, Returning as he went, 
Peter brought news of the dangers which 
threatened the settlement, 

To get the colonists on shipboard was the 
next difficulty, The fierceness of the storm was 
not yet lesséned, and no boat could surmount the 
billows still thundering against the shore, Co- 
lumbus became heart-sick with the knowledge 
that, no matter what misfortune might befall 
his brother, it was not in his power to help him. 

Suddenly, however, the wind died away, 
and the sea became calm. Boats were safely 
landed, and once more the admiral embraced 
his brother. Two days of hurried labor were 
spent in getting ready for sea, and then, wafted 
by a fair wind, Columbus left behind him the 
disastrous shores of Veragua. Leaving one of 
his shattered ships at Porto Bello, he presently, 
on the Ist of May, 1503, took his last look at 
the main land of America, and stood to the 
northward in search of Hayti. 

Disaster still pursuing the worn-out old 
mariner, he was tossed about for nearly two 
months by storms and billows, and finally driven 
upon the shores of Jamaica, His ships being 
now almost ready to sink, he could only seek a 
smooth beach and run them aground, which he 
accordingly did, fixing them close together so 
that they could not move, and sheltering his 
men in sheds upon their decks, 

Thus castled, as it were, in the sea, Columbus 
sent his faithful secretary, James Mendez, to 
make a friendly arrangement with the natives 
to supply his men with food. Courteous as he 
was brave, Mendez easily accomplished his task. 
Next looking about for some means of reaching 
San Domingo, the admiral recollected that the 
people of the different islands frequently visited 
each other in their canoes, one of which he im- 
mediately purchased, and then called his sailors 
together, inquiring who among them would 
venture in it to Hayti, and there ask that a ship 
might be sent for the relief of the rest, 

No others offering themselves, James Mendez 
came forward. “Sir,” said he to Columbus, 
“TI have but one life to lose. Iam willing to 


risk it in your behalf, and for the good of all 
here, trusting in the protection of God, which I 
have experienced on so many other occasions.” 








While Mendez was getting ready his canoe, 
Columbus wrote letters to be forwarded to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, in one of which, if I may 
believe Herrera, the following remarkable pas- 
sages were to be met with :— 

**Such is my fate that the many years I have 

passed through with so much toil and danger 
have profited me nothing. At this very day, 
there is not a roof in Spain I can call my own. 
If I wish to eat or sleep, I have nowhere to go 
but to the inn or tavern, and most times lack 
wherewith to pay the bill. . . . I have 
not a hair upon me that is not gray. My body 
is weak, and all that was left to me and my 
brothers has been taken away and sold. 
The devotedness I have always shown to your 
majesties’ service, and the unmerited outrages 
with which it has been repaid, will not allow 
my soul to keep silence. I implore your high- 
ness to pardon my complaints. I am, indeed, 
in as ruined a condition as I have related, 
Hitherto I have wept for others; may Heaven 
now have mercy upon me, and may the carth 
weep forme. Weep for me, whoever has charity, 
truth, and justice !” ‘ 

Setting out with one Spaniard and six In- 
dians for his companions, Mendez, after endur- 
ing many hardships, was finally taken captive 
by the natives of the eastern end of the island. 
Doomed to death by his captors, he escaped 
almost by a miracle, and returned to Columbus, 
to whom he once more offered his services. The 
admiral did not refuse them, but gave him two 
canoes, manned by twelve Spaniards and twenty 
Indians, with one Bartholomew Fiesco for his 
lieutenant. Hayti being reached, Fiesco was to 
come back immediately with tidings of the 
party’s safety, while Mendez, hastening to San 
Domingo, was to buy a ship there and send it to 
Jamaica. Departing, the adventurers were ac- 
companied to the easternmost point of the island 
by an armed force under the adelantado. Here 
they waited three days for a calm, and then 
pushed out upon the broad waste of the ocean, 
Night came on as, with straining eyes, the ade- 
lantado and his men watched them sailing away 

Days, weeks, months went by, and yet no- 
thing was heard of the departed canoes, Sick- 
ness, meanwhile, began to afflict the Spaniards 
on the wreck. Many of them, too, giving up 
all hope of Fiesco’s return, did nothing from 
morning till night but talk about how they were 
to get to San Domingo. At length, cursing the 
admiral as the cause of their troubles, they broke 
out intoopen mutiny. At their head was Francis 
Porras, a man for whom Columbus had done 
more than one good turn. 
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On the 2d of January, 1504, Porras went into 
the cabin of the admiral, who was laid up with 
the gout. “Sir,” abruptly exclaimed the mu- 
tineer, “ why do you not set out for Spain? Is 
it your design to have us perish here?” Co- 
lumbus was about to give a quiet answer to 
these questions, showing their foolishness, when, 
interrupting him, Porras cried out in a loud 
voice, “I, for one, am going to Spain! Let all 
who will, follow me!” Immediately, the whole 
ship was in confusion. With shouts of “ For 
Spain! for Spain!” the mutineers set about get- 
ting ready to start. Tottering from his cabin 
upon deck, the admiral tried to persuade them 
to stay. Just then some one cried out, “ Let 
him die! let him die!’ Hearing these words, 
the adelantado grasped a spear, and would have 
attacked the rebels had not his cooler friends 
held him back. At the same time, turning to 
Porras, “We do not oppose your departure,” 
they said. “Go, in God’s name! But, if you 
hurt the admiral, it will not be well with you!” 

Thereupon, taking ten canoes, which Colum- 
bus had purchased, the mutineers went away, 
following the course pursued by Mendez. Many 
sorrowful eyes followed their departing forms ; 
some lamenting their wickedness, and others, 
especially among the sick, weeping that they 
could not bear them company. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Cruelty of the mutineers—Troubles of the admiral— 
Tidings received of Mendez and Fiesco—Porras de- 
feated by the adelantado—End of the mutiny. 


Reacuine the eastern end of the island, 
Porras persuaded a number of Indians to paddle 
his canoes, and then dared the perils of the 
ocean way to San Domingo. Twelve miles 
from land there arose a storm, in which, after 
throwing overboard most of their goods, the 
mutineers drew their swords and drove eighteen 
of the Indian oarsmen into the sea. Of these 
poor creatures, some sank at once; but others, 
being good swimmers, kept themselves above 
water a long while, until, taking hold of the 
sides of the canoes, their hands were hacked off 
by the civilized savages whom they had be- 
friended. 

Subsequent to this murderous deed, the mu- 
tineers returned to Jamaica, where they wan- 
dered from town to town plundering the natives, 
and behaving towards them most wickedly. 
When they complained, Porras laid all the blame 





deadly foe, and that they ought to seek satisfac- 
tion from him. 

“Being thus turned against the admiral, the 
Indians presently ceased to furnish him with 
provisions. Already the horrors of famine were 
threatening his sick and desponding followers, 
when, happily, Columbus recollected that within 
three days the moon would be totally eclipsed. 
In the morning previous to this eclipse, he 
called together the chief men of the neighbor- 
hood, and told them that the God of the Christ- 
ians was angry with them for not supplying 
him with provisions, and intended to punish 
them with famine and other calamities. As a 
sign of this, he said, the moon, that very night, 
soon after rising, would turn to the color of 
blood, and finally be darkened altogether. 

At this some of the Indians laughed; but 
others, agitated with fear, tremblingly waited 
for the coming of night. When the moon rose, 
however, of a bloody hue, and with a dark 
shadow creeping over its face, their terror was 
extreme. The whole country around began to 
echo with their howls of apprehension. Run- 
ning from all parts loaded with provisions, they 
threw themselves at the admiral’s feet, begging 
him to ask his God to pardon them. Saying he 
would do so, Columbus shut himself up till the 
eclipse was almost over, when, coming out 
again, he told them that his God was satisfied 
they would be good for the future, and had for- 
given them, in token of which they would pre- 
sently see the moon grow bright. Warm were 
the thanks, and earnest the proffered friendship 
of the savages, when they beheld the darkened 
orb once more resume its silvery splendor. 
Having thus obtained the reputation of one who 
conversed with God, the admiral did not again 
want provisions from the simple-hearted natives. 

Eight months having now passed by without 
bringing any word from Mendez and Fiesco, the 
admiral’s men were much cast down, fearing 
that the canoes and those in them had been lost. 
This, however, was not so. After four days of 
labor and suffering, Mendez and his companions 
had reached the island of Hayti. ‘‘ When they 
had rested two days, Bartholomew Fiesco, who 
was a gentleman that stood upon his honor, 
would have returned as Columbus had com- 
manded him, but could not get one man, either 
Spaniard or Indian, to bear him company.” 
Though suffering from ague, Mendez hastened 
to do what his commander had told him. 
Travelling over mountains and bad roads to 
Xaraguay; he there found Ovando, to whom he 
related the story of the admiral’s misfortunes. 


epon Columbus, telling them that he was their ; Pretending to be very sorry, the governor yet 
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allowed seven months to slip by before he would 
permit Mendez to go to San Domingo and there 
fit out a vessel for the relief of Columbus. 

No sooner had the faithful secretary departed 
on this errand, than Ovando sent a small cara- 
vel to Jamaica, with a cask of wine, a flitch of 
bacon, and a letter of condolence for the admiral. 
Not seeming to intend it, the governor, by send- 
ing this ship, did Columbus a good service. 
Almost crazy in their hopelessness of relief, 
some of his men had plotted to leave him and 
join the band of Porras, when Ovando’s vessel 
happily came in sight, driving all thoughts of 
mutiny from their minds, and restoring them to 
hope and cheerfulness. Though, immediately 
after delivering the letter and presents for Co- 
lumbus, the caravel stole away under cover of 
night; still, its appearance was sufficient to 
assure the men that their condition was now 
known, and that relief might be looked for in a 
short time. 

Desirous of winning the rebels back peace- 
ably to their duty, the admiral now sent mes- 
sengers to them, informing them of the caravel’s 
visit, and promising to overlook all that had 
been done, if they would but return to him. 

Porras managed it so, however, that these 
messengers had little chance of speaking to his 
followers. Accompanied by a number of the 
most desperate, he met them at a distance from 
the main camp. In answer to the admiral’s 
kind offer, he and his companions replied that 
they would not trust to it, but offered to remain 
peaceable, if he would promise to find a ship to 
carry them off, and share his provisions and 
stores with them. As the messengers were 
about to show how unreasonable these propo- 
sals were, Porras cut the matter short by saying 
that, if Columbus did not agree to them, they 
would come and make him do so. With this 
threat, the admiral’s ambassadors returned to 
their chief. 

Yet it was not possible for the rebel leaders 
to keep their followers entirely ignorant of the 
arrival of the caravel, and the offers made them 
through the messengers. Perceiving this, Porras 
told them that Columbus had not intended to 
fulfil his promise, his real design being to delude 
them into his power. As for the caravel, that, 
he went on to say, was nothing but a phantom 
ship, which the admiral had raised up by his 
wonderful skill as a magician, “If it was a 


true ship,” said he, “ why did not he and his} ° 


brother embark in it?”? By such talk as this, 
the rebel chief easily succeeded in strengthening 
45* 


; 








; 
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the opposition of his followers to their old com- 
mander, and finally persuaded them to set out 
for the ships, “‘ to take what they found by force, 
and make the admiral a prisoner.” 

Hearing of the approach of the mutineers, 
Columbus, who was then sick in bed, sent his 
brother at the head of fifty men to meet them. 
Being come to a small hill, within bow-shot of 
the town where the rebels were, Bartholomew 
dispatched messengers to them, asking them to 
be peaceable. But, judging from the sickly ap- 
pearance of the adelantado’s men that they were 
weak and unable to fight, they refused to hear 
the messengers, but, drawing their swords, 
rushed in a body against the admiral’s party. 
Six of the boldest and stoutest, having taken an 
oath not to leave one another, set upon the ade- 
lantado, believing that, if he were killed, it 
would be easy to master the rest. But Bartho- 
lomew met them bravely, hewing several of 
them down at the first onset. Seeing his stout- 
est followers thus fall, Porras, who did not want 
courage, “singled out the adelantado, and at 
one cut cleft his shield to the hand, which he 
wounded.” But before the mutineer could with- 
draw his sword, which stuck fast, Bartholomew 
sprang upon Porras, and held him until others 
came up and assisted to secure him. 

Their leader being thus made a prisoner, the 
rebels were speedily routed. “The adelantado 
would have pursued them, had not some of the 
best men about him dissuaded him, saying that 
they had been sufficiently punished, and that it 
would not do to carry things to extremities. 


- He returned therefore to the ships, with Porras 


and others prisoners, and was joyfully received 
by the admiral.” 

The day after the battle, which was fought 
on the 19th of May, 1504, such of the rebels as 
had escaped sent a petition to Columbus, ac- 
knowledging their fault, and begging that they 
might be forgiven. Hoping that they might 
“be buried like heathens and infidels in the 
open fields,” if they failed in their promise, they 
declared that, should he pardon them, they 
would serve him faithfully in the future. Feel- 
ing certain that they were sincerely repentant, 
the admiral, giving way to his naturally merci- 
ful disposition, sent the poor wretches the 
assurance of his full forgiveness. All he asked, 
in addition to what they had promised, was 
that Porras should remain a close prisoner until] 
he could be tried for his offences before the pro- 
per authorities. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Return of Columbus to Spain—His last days, illness, 
and death—His burial—Conclusion. 

Havine thus brought about harmony, the 
admiral had but a few days longer to wait before 
the ship fitted out by Mendez made its appear- 
ance. On board of this all hands, friends and 
enemies, went joyfully together. Sailing from 
the scene of their wreck, on the 28th of June, 
after more than a year’s stay there, they were 
nearly two months voyaging to San Domingo, 
at which port they arrived, almost worn out 
with toil, on the 13th of August. 

On landing, Columbus was met by all the 
people of the city. At their head was Ovando, 
who welcomed the discoverer with every show 
of respect, and took him to lodge at his own 
house. ‘* This, however’—so writes Ferdinand 
—** was but a treacherous kindness,” for he im- 


mediately set free the ringleader in the recent - 


mutiny, and even went so far as to threaten to 
punish those who had stood by the admiral. 

Though Columbus resented this treatment 
somewhat warmly, Ovando kept up his outside 
show of kindness and courtesy, till, on the 19th 
of September, he and the great discoverer parted 
never to meet again. Embarking that day with 
his kindred and followers, the admiral took a 
last look at the beautiful island which his enter- 
prise had rescued from the ocean, and once more 
turned his face towards Spain. His voyage 
home was one of peril; but at length, on the 
7th of November, he arrived, sick and weary, 
in the harbor of San Lucar. 
diately set out for Seville, there “ to take some 
rest after the fatigues he had gone through.” 
* There he understood that Queen Isabella was 
dead, which was the greatest affliction that 
could have befallen him, after all his suffering, 
she being the only person that had always 
favored him, and in whose protection he most 
confided, King Ferdinand having ever been 
averse to him, and disposed to give him little 
but fair words.” 

The death of this lady deprived Columbus of 
nearly all hope of having restored to him his 
high. and honorable offices of viceroy and 
governor of the Indies. Confined to his bed 
during the following winter, he still wrote often 
to the king, urging the justice of his claim to 
those honors which his enterprise had won. It 
was not for his own sake that he asked them, 
but for that of his eldest son James, to whom 
his death would leave little else. As usual, 
Ferdinand returned favorable answers to his 
appeals, but did nothing more. 


Thence he imme- - 
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The spring of 1505 found the admiral’s health 
so much improved that he ventured to go .to 
Segovia, and there plead in person with tho 
king. Weak in body and sorrowful at heart, 
the great discoverer was welcomed to court by 
no outpouring of the people. He stood among 
the nobles neglected and almost alone. When 
he presented himself before his sovereign, he 
experienced, indeed, a show of kindness at the 
hands of Ferdinand. But the civilities, con- 
gratulations, and promises of the king had no 
earnestness in them, and the admiral was too 
well learned in the ways of the world not to see 
that he had little to hope for from them. 

Persevering, however, he spent many months 
in a vain effort to awake Ferdinand to a sense 
of just gratitude. Care and anxiety had already 
broken his spirit while he was thus employed, 
when a fresh attack of the gout compelled him 
to take to his bed again, never to leave it a well 
man. Yet once more, from his couch of suffer- 
ing, he addressed a petition to the king, entreat- 
ing him to restore to him his hard-earned honors. 
Answering with his usual cold civility, Ferdi- 
nand offered to give him a Spanish estate and 
title in exchange for his dignities in the New 
World. Complaining of this offer to his friend, 
James de Deza, Archbishop of Seville: “It 
appears,” wrote the admiral, “ that his majesty 
does not think fit to fulfil that which he, with 
the queen, who is now in glory, promised me 
by word and seal. For me to contend to the 
contrary would be to contend with the wind. I 
have done all that I could do. I leave the rest 
to God, whom I have ever found propitious to 
me in my necessities.” 

About this time, Philip the First, having 
married Juana, the daughter of Isabella, took 
possession of the throne of Castile, which had 
come to him and his wife through the mother 
of the latter. Hoping much from Juana, who 
was so nearly related to her who had ever been 
his friend, Columbus sent his brother Bartholo- 
mew to give his good wishes to the new sove- 
reigns, and to ask them to intercede in his behalf 
with Ferdinand, their royal father. Honorably 
and kindly received by Philip and his queen, 
the adelantado was gratified with many fair 
promises that his distinguished brother should 
soon have full justice done to him. 

But it was now too late. The troubled life 
of the poor old man was fast slipping away. 
Soon after the adelantado bade him farewell, his 
sickness grew worse and worse. Seeing that he 
had but a little while longer to stay in the world, 
he did everything he could to arrange his earthly 
, affairs, and then turned all his thoughts to God 
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and to his last end. His brother was still ab- 
sent, nor was he to meet him again in this 
world; but he had the happiness of beholding 
at his bedside his beloved son James, as well as 
a few of those hardy mariners who had been 
faithful to him in all his troubles and reverses. 
Consoled by the presence of these unwavering 
friends, and by those solemn sacraments which 
the Catholic Church has appointed for the de- 
parting, he quietly gave up his soul to God, on 
the 20th of May, 1506, exclaiming, with his last 
breath, “‘ Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit !”” 

The mortal remains of the great discoverer 
were not permitted to rest in quiet. Laid with 
much honor and ceremony in the church of St. 
Mary, at Valladolid, they were subsequently, in 
1513, removed to that of the Holy Saviour, at 
Seville. Twenty-three years afterwards, they 
were conveyed to Hayti, and there buried by 
the side of the grand altar of the Cathedral in 
San Domingo. Still later, in 1795, when Hayti 
fell into the hands of France, they were borne 
to Havana, the chief city of Cuba, where the 
highest honors were paid them. Met at the 
shore by the governor-general of the island, 
with a grand concourse of military and citizens, 
they were conveyed in solemn procession to the 
Cathedral. Here, after many imposing ceremo- 
nies, the few bones and ashes which yet re- 
mained of what was once the “ Admiral of the 
Indies,”’ found at length a resting-place in which 
they have not since been disturbed. 

‘When we read,” beautifully and feelingly 
remarks Irving, “ of the remains of Columbus 
being thus conveyed from San Domingo, after 
an interval of nearly three hundred years, as 
sacred national relics, with civil and military 
pomp, and high religious ceremonial, we cannot 
but reflect that it was from this very port he 
was carried off loaded with ignominious chains, 
blasted apparently in fame and fortune, and 
taunted by the revilings of the rabble. Such 
honors, it is true, are nothing to the dead, nor 
can they atone to the heart, now dust and ashes, 
for all the wrongs it may have suffered; but 
they speak volumes of comfort to the illustrious 
yet slandered and persecuted living, encouraging 
them bravely to bear with present injuries, by 
showing them how true merit outlives all 
calumny, and receives its glorious reward in the 
admiration of after ages.” Fe 

Here let me end my necessarily brief life of 
him whose epitaph is written briefly—‘‘ Here 
lies Columbus, who gave to Castile and Leon a 
New World.” Of the character of this great 
man I need say nothing further. His whole 





disposition for good, I think, has already been 
made known to such as have read my short 
story of his life. His errors, which were few, 
let us forget, as Heaven, I hope, has forgotten 
them. They were, to use a common expres- 
sion, “ more of the head than the heart.” They 
belonged rather to the times than to the man, 
and much more to the man than to the noble 
spirit within him. Let us then remember, with 
one of his Spanish biographers, that, “ had he 
accomplished such wonderful enterprises in 
ancient times, it is likely he would not only 
have had statues and temples raised up to his 
honor, but that some star even, as in the case 
of Hercules and Bacchus, would have been made 
sacred to his memory.” With us Americans, 
though we have obtained the title wrongly from 
that Americus Vespucius, whom “ the Admiral” 
has yet lamented as “‘ a worthy, but unfortunate 
gentleman”—with us Americans, I repeat, let 
the name of Curtstorpuer Cotumsvs be held 
in the highest honor as long as the world and 
the republic shall last. 





THE CHARM OF CLEANLINESS. 


A WHITE-YELLOw cravat or shirt on a man 
speaks at once the character of his wife; and 
be you assured that she will not take with your 
dress pains which she has never taken with her 
own. Then the manner of putting on the dress 
is no bad foundation for judging—if it be care- 
lessly, slovenly—if it do not properly fit. No 
matter for its mean quality; mean as it may be, 
it may be neatly and trimly put on; and if it be 
not, take care of yourself, for, as you will soon 
find to your cost, a sloven in one thing is a 
sloven in all things. The country people judge 
from the state of the covering of the ankles; and 
if it be not clean and tight, they conclude that 
all out of sight is not as it ought to be. Look 
at the shoes; if they be trodden on one side, 
loose on the foot, or run down at the heel, it is 
a very bad sign; and, as to slipshod, though, at 
coming down in the morning, and even before 
daylight, make up your mind to a rope, rather 
than live with a slipshod wife. Oh, how much 
do women lose by inattention to these matters! 
Men, in general, say nothing about it to their 
wives, but they think about it; they envy their 
luckier neighbors ; and, in numerous cases, con- 
sequences the most serious arise from this appa- 
rently trifling cause. Beauty is valuable—it is 
one of the ties, and a strong tie, too; that, how- 
ever, cannot last to an old age; but the charm 
of cleanliness never ends but with life itself. 
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CADIZ. 


Ir was night when we passed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and we could only see that 
there was land on both sides of us, without 
being able to distinguish any objects. At day- 
light next morning, we came in sight of 


“ Pair Cadiz, rising o’er the dark blue sea ;” 


and a fairer object never greeted the traveller’s 
eye. It is certainly one of the beautiful spots 
in Europe, as seen from the water. The white- 
ness of the houses (all are white) gives a light 
and airy appearance to the city; and the count- 
less Moorish turrets rising from the roofs gives 
it a very picturesque character. The long line 
of green presented by the trees of the Alameda, 


| 
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scanty, and of very ordinary character; and the 


; bugs and fleas are numerous, and very active. 


Most of the chamber doors are without locks 
or bolts, and it is fortunate that the people are, 
generally, honest. I believe, indeed, that in 
the good quality of honesty the lower orders of 
Spaniards are superior to most other people of 
their class, and certainly to the Anglo-Saxons. 
The women of Cadiz have long been cele- 
brated for their beauty ; but to see the fair Gadi- 
tanas in all their glory, one must go to the 4la- 
meda at sunset, when the whole female popula- 
tion seems to be there congregated. It is a very 
beautiful Alameda, and very extensive; but 


; fashion (as arbitrary here as elsewhere) has 
' decided that only one part of it can be used for 


contrasting with the white, and the continuous 
line of wall around the city, and the domes and ; 


steeples of the many churches, are all striking 
features in the picture. 


Cadiz is built upon what appears to be arocky | 


peninsula, which is an extremity of the island 
of Leon. Its level is from ten to fifty feet above 


the sea. Its antiquity is very great, the ancient ; 


Gaddir of the Phenicians having been founded 
347 years before Rome, and 1100 before Christ. 
Under the Romans it was known as Gades, and 
was a place of some celebrity. 

It is a very clean city; the streets are more 
cleanly than those of any European city out of 
Holland. It is well paved, and has side-walks, 


the paseo, and thus a great crowd is collected, 
which, if dispersed throughout the entire 4la- 
meda, would have much greater comfort. The 
women have, however, lost much of their beauty 
in these latter times. If they ever were so 
beautiful as described by older writers, they 
have certainly changed since Byron’s days. 
One sees many large and beautiful black eyes 
(used with great effect, too), and glossy and very 
thick and beautiful black hair, but seldom a face 
of extraordinary pretensions. The features are 


, striking and full of expression, but not beauti- 


> ful. 
; used to be. 


which are rather narrow, to be sure, but as the 


streets are narrow also, that could not be avoided. 
It is well lighted also. 

The best view of the city is obtained from the 
top of the signal tower, which rises in the centre 
ef the city. The appearance of the place from 
there is highly picturesque. The flat roofs 
(azoteas) are so regularly built, so even, and so 
clean, as to excite astonishment in the mind of 
ene accustomed to the dirt of most Spanish 
towns (especially those in South America), 
where that part of the house is usually the 
receptacle for all the dirt and rubbish of the 
establishment. 
generally the case in Spain. The floors are of 
tile, and are not kept clean; the furniture is 
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; and both picturesque and attractive. 


The ladies’ feet are much larger than they 
Why this should be, I know not; 
but a lady of the place assured me that such was 
the fact, and rejoiced that long dresses had taken 
the place of the short ones, which formerly dis- 
played the small feet and well-turned ankles. I 
imagine that a good deal of their old reputation 
may be attributed to their former costume (the 
basquina), which must have been very becoming, 
One of 
their old habits is still retained—the everlasting 
use of the fan. Without this plaything, the 
Spanish woman seems quite lost. At church, 
opera, Alameda, or at home, the fan is always 


} in her hand, and always in motion; and between 


The hotels are all bad, as is | 


the initiated it is a perfect telegraph. The 
Spanish ladies say that the art of properly man- 
aging the fan cannot be acquired by foreigners. 
The cathedral is one of the finest in Europe; 
of Gothic architecture, with large columns, and 
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very beautiful. Its great charm is its simplicity. 
It is stern and sublime. There is little tinsel, 
and fewer images than are usually found in these 
ehurches. 

In the Sacristy is a painting of a Magdalen, 
which is one of the finest I saw in Europe; the 
Sacristan said it was by Murillo; but this is 
denied, and the painter’s name is unknown. It 
is a work to which Murillo might have been 
well content to give his name, and is decidedly 
a finer picture than his “St. Catherine,” in the 
church of the Capuchins, in painting which, he 
fell from the scaffolding and received serious 
injuries, from the effect of which he died soon 
after, in Seville. 

There is also a “St. Francis,”? by Murillo, in 
the church of the Capuchins; but it is so dark, 
and is hung in so bad a light, that its admiration 
becomes very much a matter of faith. There is 
no subject about which there is more cant than 
painting, and about none more than Murillo’s. 
His paintings are, many of them, chefs-d’euvre— 
magnificent efforts of genius; but it is certain 
that many of his paintings (or those shown as his) 
are very indifferent, and bear evident signs of 
very careless execution. However, all are equally 
admired ; whether good or bad is not the ques- 
tion, but whether they are by Murillo. It is 
very amusing to see a party of travellers admir- 
ing the paintings pointed out by their guide as 
to be admired. The enthusiasm they get up when 
he shows them a Raphael or a Guido, and the 
evident want of knowledge or appreciation on 
their part, afford a fine subject for mirth ; for it 
is very plain to one at all acquainted with the 
art (and equally so to the simple traveller who 
uses only his common sense) that any daub 
under the prestige of the same names would 
have been equally admired. 

The silver treasures of the cathedral are of 
immense size and weight. They are kept in a 
chamber, with a solid iron door, to which there 
are several locks, the keys of which are kept by 
different persons, so that the door can never be 
opened by one person, and the risk of robbery 
is lessened. The Spaniards seem always to have 
looked upon that method of securing their 
treasures with great favor, believing that three 
men in high position would be less likely to act 
together dishonestly than either one of them 
might be by himself. 

The most interesting institution in Cadiz is 
the asylum for poor children and foundling 
hospital. Great numbers of boys and girls are 
here taught to read and write, and to work at 
different trades, and have thus the means afforded 
them of becoming respectable members of society. 








The children seemed happy and contented, were 
well fed and clothed, and the superintendent and 
matron seemed very fond of them. The arrange- 
ments of the building were all most excellent, 
and it is an institution of which the city may 
be proud. In our happy country, so much of the 
kind is seen (though much is still left undone) 
that we are disposed to look less admiringly 
than we should on all these institutions by 
which the rising poor are reclaimed from their 
ignorance; but in Southern Europe, and in 
Spain especially, such institutions are rare, and 
the more welcome when met with. Education 
is the great want of Spain. The Spaniard is 
inferior by nature to no race on earth, but he 
has been so degraded by centuries of misgovern- 
ment that he seems now to have settled down into 
an apathetic state from which it will be hard to 
rouse him. When he shall be roused, however, 
woe to those who have so long misgoverned him ! 

As very favorite amusement here is flying 
kites. The flat roofs are capital places for the 
sport, and in the afternoons the air is filled with 
the gay objects, and it has a very pretty effect. 

The bread of Spain has always been celebrated. 
The reason is that the wheat is ground every 
day by the bakers themselves, on their own 
premises. The flour is thus quite fresh, and 
much sweeter than that which has been a long 
time packed in barrels. The mills they use are 
of the most primitive description. They are 
generally in the back of the house, and are 
turned by a horse or mule. They are, no doubt, 
the same mills which were used centuries ago ; 
this is not the country of progress or improve- 
ment. 

The market-place is very well arranged. A 
row of one-storied stores on each side of a long 
square, with a covered walk all round vutside 
the stores, is devoted to the sale of meat, fruit, 
and vegetables. It is kept in perfect order and 
very clean. Most of the stalls are attended by 
women; and I saw here, for the first time, a 
female butcher. 

There are several very handsome public 
squares, especially that named after General 
Mina. There are also some fine palaces and 
private residences. The hotel of Ximenes is 
kept in what was the palace of General Solano, 
the governor of Cadiz, who was killed by the 
people for being afrancescado, or attached to the 
French interest during the Peninsular war. His 
fate is alluded to in Childe Harold— 


“ A traitor only fell beneath the feud.” 


One of the peculiar ‘eatures in Spain is the 
aquadero, or water-carrier. There are two varie- 
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ties: one carries water from the fountains to 
his regular customers at their houses; the other 
retails the water in the street by the glassful. 
He carries a jar holding six or eight gallons, 
and two tumblers. These men appear to have 
distinct routes, and are never encroached upon 
by rival sellers. The long drawn-out cry of 
aqua-a-a is always heard in the same voice in 
the same districts. The men are usually Gulle- 
gos, or natives of Gallicia, and are famous for 





} 


their honesty and industry. Almost all the 
porters and confidential servants belong to the 
same steady race. 

There is not much to see in Cadiz, and, after 
a few days, one is disposed to leave so quiet a 
place for the greater attractions of Seville, which 
is distant only a few hours’ journey, a steamboat 
leaving daily each city. Let us pack up, then, 
and in our next leaf say something of Seville. 





LETTER TO THE PUBLISHER. 


Supemor, Douglas Co., Wis. 

Prosas.y, Mr. Godey, this is the first letter 
you ever received from the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, and I feel an irresistible desire to tell you 
something of the country and our mode of life. 
We regard your magazine as the very pink of 
refinement and fashion, and, as we are living in 
a board shanty, in a wilderness which, a year 
ago, was unbroken, the contrast is just in 
harmony with a certain perverse spirit which I 
always possessed—a spirit which ever led me to 
sing a dancing tune after singing a psalm tune 
(except on Sundays), and to bid defiance to 
etiquette whenever I chanced to fall among a 
set of “ exquisites.”’ 

Yes, we live in a rough board shanty, which 
was built and moved into in twenty-four hours, 
with rough board partitions which divide it into 
four rooms, besides up ladder. From our win- 
dows we have a view of a nice-looking dwelling 
now being constructed, but in which we do not 
expect half so much fun as we haye in our 
fragile shanty. 

Our town is upon the Minnesota side of the 
St. Louis Bay (wonder if it was named after 
you), which is seven miles in length, and 
averages a mile in breadth; and a narrow 
peninsula which belongs to Minnesota separates 
its waters from those of Lake Superior. The 
whole region at the head of the lake was for- 
merly called Fond du Lac, but that name is now 
borne alone by the old trading-post at the head 
of steam navigation, twenty miles up the St. 
Louis River, which empties into the bay at its 
head. This trading-post was established in 
1816, and we have twice visited the place; once 
in a birch canoe, with an Indian boy to row. 
What a frail barrier was that thin bark between 
us and eternity! At Fond du Lac we visited 


an Indian grave-yard, and saw the scalp of a 
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murdered Sioux enemy fastened to the top of a 
long pole, at the head of one of the Chippewa’s 
graves! The hair was long and matted, and the 
skin was covered with a reddish mould. We 
are surrounded by the dusky Chippewas, and 
their language is very soft, but rather monoto- 
nous, and their dress is sometimes picturesque 
in the extreme. I have seen one Indian woman 
wear a flounced skirt, and jewelry is so invaria- 
bly worn by them that we are becoming disgusted 
with it for our own decoration. 

Can you imagine yourself in such a country 
and entering such a dwelling as ours? Wouldn’t 
you laugh to see the “* Book” lying upon our 
shelves, which are of rough boards and covered 
with coarse muslin? How your city belles 
would stare were they to cast their eyes around 
our dwelling! (Once in a while somebody treads 
on the wrong board, and my pen makes such 
marks as you see in the last word of the last 
sentence.) And yet, much as I dreaded to 
come, I am very happy in my new home on the 
frontiers. The atmosphere is so cool and 
bracing, that, with invigorated frame, I am ever 
ready for our many romantic excursions amid 
the beautiful scenery of Lake Superior, and the 
charm of novelty is effectual in causing a hearty 
laugh over little discomforts which, at home, 
would have been unendurable. 

There are but few ladies in our settlement, 
but we have already a population of 500 in num- 
ber, and many of our gentlemen would be an 
ornament to the most aristocratic circles. 

But there! My pen never knows when to 
stop when once it gets to going, and I did not 
intend to write you a long letter, but only to 
ask you to send Mrs. N. and myself the July 
numbers of the Lady’s Book. 

Yours truly, 
M. C. P. 








LIGHT. 
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HE IS COMING. 
BY WILLIE EDGAR PABOR. 
(See Plate in September number.) 


THE crescent moon goes up the blue, 
Its beams betray each flower; 

The distant spire looms up to view 
Beyond yon castle’s tower: 

Haste, dearest, to the cot of love— 
Thy coming I await; 

The deepening shadows seem to prove 
That thou, my love, art late. 


Our baby, Ina, rests her head, 
And slumbers on my knee; 
She watched the ripples as they sped, 
While I, dear, watched for thee: 
I’ve oped the little wicket wide, 
And all is ready quite ; 
I wait the loiterer, and bide 
His coming with delight. 
Old Towzer starts! What sees he now? 
Ah! footfalls greet my ear; 
I see a bold and noble brow— 
A manly voice i hear. 
He’scomineG! Ina, wake, my child, 
In dreams no longer roam ; 
But tune thy voice to accents mild, 
To greet the loved one home. 


MARY. 


Wirn the magic of her presence 
She swayeth every heart ; 

Her eyes the very essence 
Of love and joy impart. 

Old men with blessings greet her, 
And she greets them in reply; 

Young children run to meet her 
Whenever she comes by. 


When last we sat together 
Within the evening air, 

And I was wondering whether 
The angels were as fair, 

In tones that ever move me, 
She asked me, soft and low, 

“ Why do all people love me, 

And smile upon me so?” 


I marvel not, fair maiden, 
For love is born of love; 

Thy heart, with kindness laden, 
All hearts to kindness move. 

Each smiling face that meets thee 
Is a mirror of thine own ; 

Each gentle word that greets thee 
Echoes thy soft tone. 


When the rising sun to-morrow 
Shall look upon the earth, 
The dew-drops of her sorrow 
Will pass away in mirth ; 
From forest, field, and river, 
Bright smiles on him shall gleam, 
Bat they only give the giver 
The light of his own beam. 
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Thus, maiden, in thy gladness, 
Wherever thou shalt go, ° 
Thy smiles shall banish sadness, 
And tears shall cease to flow; 
Each tongue shall welcome sound thee, 
Each bosom call thee dear, 
And joy and love surround thee 
Like an atmosphere. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


BY H. L. SPENCER. 


THE ripened grapes in clusters 
Are hanging on the wall; 
The winds blow cool from the woodland, 
And the leaves begin to fall: 
Drearily, 
Wearily, 
The leaves of the forest fall. 


The shadows grow darker and deeper, 
More pearly the dews of morn, - 
And cheerily sings the bluebird 
Among the sheaves of corn: 
Cheerily, 
Merrily, 
Among the sheaves of corn. 


Fall gently, O ye leaflets— 
Ye fruits so fresh and fair; 
And gently, O ye breezes, 
Waft music through the air: 
Gently, O 
Breezes, flow, 
For death is everywhere. 


LIGHT. 


BY J. M. KNOWLTON. 


THERE ’s beauty in the light that shines 
Upon the teeming earth, 

That spreads the landscape for our eyes, 
And gives each charm its birth: 

But, oh! there is a brighter light 
Than that from sun or sky— 

That pure and steadfast gleam that shines 
Upon us from on high; 

That light from him that formed the worlds 
And bade the realms unroll ; 

A light that fills the fainting heart, 
And renovates the soul. 


For, like the grateful dew that falls 
Upon each herb and flower, 

That gives its freshness to the field, 
Its fragrance to the bower; 

So to the soul that’s lost in sin 
That glorious light shall come, 

To lift it up and bid its strength 
Like the green bay-tree bloom ; 

To save it from eternal death 
Its faith, its hopes to raise 

Until it yields its Maker all, 
And gives eternal praise. 
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SONG OF LIFE. 


BY BELLE BUSH. 


Once I stood beside a river, 
Where the waters danced along, 

Bearing ever on its current 
Murmurs of a pleasant song. 


Gladness claimed it for her mirror, 
And the angel beauty came, 

Dripping with the sunset glories, 
Giving to the waves her flame. 


Clear, and beautiful, and smiling, 
To the stream of life I cried, 

And my tiny bark I hastened 
Quick to launch it on the tide. 


But, alas! while thue the waters 
Sang and prattled at my feet, 
Lo! another stream came dashing 

From a mountain’s lone retreat. 


Dark and turbid in its owing, 
Lo! they mingled into one, 
And I sorrowed that the beauty 
Of the pleasant stream was gone. 


But I learned a needed lesson 
From the waters’ fearful strife— 
For a something whispered near me, 
Thus it is with human life. 


Youth had woven dreams of beauty 
All too bright for one of earth; 

I had yet to learn that Sorrow 
Goeth hand in hand with Mirth. 


Soon its grasp, 80 cold and chilly, 
Wove its frost-work o’er my heart, 
Till the lesson it enshrineth 
Never, never will depart. 


Ever since hath Sorrow striven 
For thé'fmast’ry over Joy, 
Sporting with my fondest pleasures, 
Striving with my hopes to toy. 


All life’s early cherished treasures, 
All the brightest and the best, 

Like pale flowers of Summer’s weaving, 
In the grave have gone to rest. 


But there is a spirit in me 
Strong to suffer grief and pain, 
For I know that he who sends them 
Will not let me strive in vain. 


Youth’s bright gushing songs of gladness 
Bursting forth with passions high, 

Feelings that have waked no sadness, 
In my soul’s deep fountain lie. 


Oft I hear their voiceless music, 
Thrilling all my being through, 

Till returns life’s early freshness, 
With its sunshine and its dew. 


Oft there quivers-o’er my spirit, 
Playing with its mystic chords, 
Something of a mournful gladness, 
Which can never live in words. 
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Joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, 
In my soul’s deep fountains dwell, 

Like the mingled lights and shadows 
In a shaded sylvan dell. 


But I never pine in sadness, 
Never feel the joy of mirth, 

That there does not come a vision 
Of a brighter clime than earth. 


Something like an angel spirit 
Seems to whisper in my ear 

Of a stream whose limpid waters 
Floweth ever bright and clear. 


By its shores, in sunny gladness, 
Dwell the loved of other days, 

Where the solemn harps of sadness 
Wake no more their haunting lays. 


WE PART TO MEET AGAIN. 
BY J. F, SIMMONS. 


FULL many a scene, full many a flower, 
May yield the bosom some delight, 

To perish with the passing hour, 
And leave us back again in night; 

But oh! there is a special joy 
When parting with the friends we love 

The friends whose hearts know no alloy— 
To point them to the sky above; 

And while the pearly love-drops swell 
From eyes, the heart is free from pain— 

For though we whisper “ fare thee well,’’ 
We feel “ we part to meet again.”’ 


We know there is above the skies 
A land “ where saints immortal reign,” 
Where every saint on earth who dies 
Meets friends he ne’er will leave again. 
And when we meet in that bright land 
To sing JEHOVAH’s praises o’er, 
Among the countless happy band, 
We'll feel that we shall part no more. 
Look up where truth and virtue dwell, 
For earthly things are ever vain; 
Then thou, when bidding friends farewell, 
Mayst say, “‘ We part to meet again.” 


SONNET.—URSA MAJOR. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Great Constellation of the northern sky! 
Treadest thou still in constant circle round 
The pole, as erst, when he of Idumea found 

Arcturus and his sons. Eternally 

Refulgent shine thy lamps to tell His love, 

Who out of darkness called the living lights, 
Tho great to rule the day, the less the nights, 

And with bright spangles decked the dome above. 

Six thousand autumns have now passed away, 
Yet Time hath shed no wrinkle on thy brow— 
As Adam, erst, beheld, we see thee now. 

Thy seven bright urns pour light unceasingly ; 
The granite hills may hoary grow and gray, 

But thy bright gems shall sparkle everlastingly. 
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TIME AT FAULT. 


BY BEATA. 


Wry is Time in search of Cupid? 
Cruel Time no mercy shows; 

Youth and Beauty fade before him— 
He destroys them as he goes. 


Mighty are his daily trophies; 
He respects not wit nor worth; 
Wisdom’s lips he seals in silence, 
Hushes every note of mirth. 


Taste and Genius find no favor; 
This fair page shall pass away; 

* Godey’s” self, in some far future, 
Be a thing of yesterday. 


Even Earth must fall his victim ; 
As the greatest, so the last— 
For amid this wide-spread havoe 
Stern old Time is dying fast. 


But young Love is an immortal, 

And may laugh at Time’s strong hand, 
Play about the glittering sickle, 

Shake the swiftly flowing sand. 


Vainly, then, Time seeks for Cupid— 
Vainly hopes dear Love to find; 

He can never harm the urchin, 
Though the darling boy is blind. 


HEADACHE. 


BY MARY P. 


THERE is a demon dark and grim 
That sits beside my hearth, 

Though rosy childhood’s music tones 
Fill all the house with mirth. 


For ages hath this goblin dread 
(The heir-loom of my race) 
The children of our fated name 
Clasped in his foul embrace. 


When loving friends crowd round my board, 
Gay, “ blithe, and debonair,” 

With hideous scowl and blasting eye 
That grim fiend still is there. 


When on my downy pillow soft 
My weary head I lay, 

The fiend amid the snowy folds 
Scares gentle sleep away. 


He lays his gaunt and loathsome hand 
Upon my tortured brow, 

And frightful pains, and horrid shapes, 
Nor joy nor rest allow. 


My life’s best duties, sweetest joys, 
His upas breath can bane, 

And make my very prayers ascend 
A chilled and lifeless strain. 


His horrid greed and elfish thirst 
No power on earth can slake: 

Seek you this demon’s name to know? 
On earth he’s called HEADACHE. 
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“THE OLD CHURCHYARD.” 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 


When fruits and corn are gathered in; 
When forest-trees are bare; 
When wintry winds their storms begin, 
And roar, and rend, and tear; 
At evening’s close, when men from labor cease, 
And all is still, in silence and in peace, 
Then let me die. 


And bury me in “ the old churehyard,” 
In a quiet lonely nook, 

Where the old yew-tree seems keeping guard, 
And listening to the brook. 


Ay, bury me in “ the old churchyard,” 
Where many a friend doth lie, 

Where the old yew-tree seems keeping guard, 
And saying, “ All must die!” 


Ay, bury me in “ the old churchyard,” 
Close by the old yew-tree, 

Where the elm and pine keep watch and ward 
O’er poor mortality. 


And when they take me to the grave, 
Let no vain pomp be shown, 

No grand array with staff and stave, 
No heartless tear or moan: 


But let my nearest kin, and those 
Who loved me as their friend, 

Follow me te my long repose, 
And there their sorrows blend. 


Thus would I rest in “ the old churehyard,” 
In a lonely quiet spot, 

Where fragrant flowers and soft greensward 
Whisper, “ Forget me net!’’ 





MY LITTLE SISTER ISABEL. 


BY W. 8&8. GAFFNEY. 


HER eyes of azure, clear and bright; 
Her golden ringlets, waving light; 
Her tender smile, angelical! 

Her perfect form, celestial ! 

Her guileless prattles, music fine ; 
Her heart, the coinage all divine! 
How sweet! nor words can ever tell— 
My little sister Isabel. 


To gather flowrets rich and rare, 

And bind them in her glossy hair; 

To romp in gladness, skip in glee, 

Or kindly fondle round my knee ; 

To mingle pleasures ever bright— 

Is all her little life’s delight! 

Oh! sweet the bliss that binds the spell— 
My little sister Isabel. 


May time nor care e’er mark the brow 
Where innocence is beaming now; 
May grief or sorrow ne’er come nigh, 
To cloud the heart or dim the eye 

Of her, whose sweet, delicious kiss 

Is to my heart a world of bliss! 
Father in Heaven! guard her well— 
My little sister Isabel. 








OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


JACKET-PETTICOAT. 


Tae body forms a jacket, fastened in front 
with buttons, and is made separately. The 
skirt is put in a band, which must be tacked 
inside the body, about four inches from the 
bottom. 
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The accompanying engraving represents a 
trimmed skirt, with insertion and tucks be- 
tween, the bottom edged with muslin, worked 


in Broderie Anglaise. 














NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 
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DIAGRAMS OF JACKET-PETTICOAT,. 


. 
Fic, 
4 
Fig. 1.—Front of body. 
Fig. 2.—Front side-piece. 
Fig. 3.—Back. g 


Fig. 4.—Sleeve. 
Fig. 5.—Jacket body. 
Fig. 6.—Skirt. 
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Atrnoven the season for white dressing- § 
gowns has gone by with our northern sub- 
scribers, many a southern belle will wear them 
through the year. We give for their bencfit— 
Fig. 1. A well-shaped basque, intended to be 


of Marseilles, a fine delicate pattern. The open- 


S FOR DECEMBER. 





ing on the hips allows of its being buttoned 
close in front. The buttons may be of white 
linen, or more ornamental, as colored agate, o 


any fancy button. The hem of the sleeve and 


jupe are nicely stitehed, and bordered by a hand- 


some cambric embroidery. This may be worn 
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with a white or colored skirt. It is also a good 
pattern for a silk or cashmere morning-dress. 
Fig. 2. A bonnet of dark-green satin, with 


Fig. 2. 











cross bands of velvet ribbon in points. An edge 
of black lace turns back from the brim. Bon- 
net-cap of blonde, having a single rose and 
foliage placed high on the left side of the face. 
A cluster of glossy orange-leaves quite low on 
the left. 





a 
eYic 
Fig. 3. 





ciennes insertion, trimmed with knots of deli- 
cate pink ribbon. 
Figs. 4 and 5 are undersleeves in the duchess 


Fig. 5. 








form—the one of lace, the other of cambric 
embroidery. This style is considered the most 
suitable for cold weather wear, particularly in 
the street. 

Figs. 6 and 7. Glove trimmings for evening- 


Fig. 6. 





dress. Fig. 6 is of lace, with ribbon bands and 
bows. Fig. 7 is composed of puffs of silk,"with 








; @ rosette and ends of mixed velvet and satin 


Morning-cap, of muslin and Valen- ; ribbon. 
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POCKET-BOOK, EMBROIDERED IN APPLICATION. 





Malerials.—A_ piece of fine cloth, 13 inches by 9; a 
yard of narrow black ribbon velvet; a little black vel- 
vet; gold thread, No. 2 (three skeins) ; an ounce of black 
glass beads, No. 2; also a.red button. A liitle silk cord, 
of the color of the cloth, will also be required; and 
satin, or sarsenet, to line the pocket-book. 


Tuts pretty kind of pocket-book will com- 
mend itself to our friends as being at once very 
useful and very quickly done. The term em- 
broidered in application is used to describe that 
kind of work in which the pattern is produced 
by one sort of material being cut out in any 
given design, and laid on another. The edges 
are finished with gold thread, gold-colored braid, 
or, in short, any material which the worker 
may fancy. 

These pocket-books, which are exceedingly 
fashionable in France, have the design in three 
separate compartments—always, be it under- 
stood, on the same piece of cloth. The centre 
one is, of course, the full size. The front is 
like it, but slightly sloped from the middle, The 
flap is cut in the form seen in the engraving. It 
may be simply lined, and closed up at the sides, 
to contain cards or work; or it may be formed 
into a regular pocket-book, with a place for a 
pencil, a ribbon down the back to hold some 

-paper. In this case, a thin card-board should 
be inserted, on both sides, between the silk and 
the cloth, and a piece nearly the size of the two, 
and bent in the centre, should also have silk 
gummed on one side of it, to form a cover for 
the paper. 

The design of this pocket-book is vine-leaves 
aad grapes. The leaves are cut out in velvet, 

46° 








and tacked down on the cloth; the edges, stems, 
and veinings are entirely in gold thread, sewed 
closely on. The ends are drawn through to the 
wrong side. The grapes are formed of clusters 
of black beads, each one being composed of 
seven—a centre one, and six close round it. 
The border is narrow black velvet ribbon, laid 
” on; and at each edge black beads, placed at re- 
gular intervals, with about the space of two be- 
tween every two, make a pretty finish. 

The silk cord is used to conceal the sewing by 
which the cloth and lining are joined. 

Watered silk is preferable to plain for linings. 

Thin kid, velvet, or satin may be used for 
these pocket-books instead of cloth. 

Gum is frequently brushed along the back of 
the work when done; but it needs a very prac- 
tised hand to do this without spoiling it. In- 
deed, the process of lining and making up alto- 
gether, is better done at a warehouse than by 








amateurs. 





EMBROIDERED GLOVE-BOX. 
(See Plate on page 481.) 


Materials.—Three-eighths of purple satin; a similar 
quantity of blue silk or satin; two slades of blue en.- 
broidery chenille, one skein of each shade; oue ske.n 
of the best gold twist; three yards of gold cord; purp.e 
and blue sewing silk, and a sheet of stout card-voard, 





Draw the design upon a piece of satin ten 
inches long and eight inches wide. This ix fur 


é 

< 

; the top. For the sides, satin about thirty inchea 
H 


long and two inches wide will be required. Upon 








these work the designs, as in the illustration, 
in embroidery-stitch, the flowers with the che- 
nille, using the light shade in the centre of the 
flower, and the stems, leaves, and letters with 
gold twist. Make an inner box for the gloves; 
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line this with quilted silk, in which a perfume 
has been introduced; make the outside covering 
of purple satin. Cover the top and sides with 
the worked satin, and sew gold cord upon the 
joinings. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR LADIES’ MANTILLA. 
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BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 


Tue subjects of the present paper are chiefly 
ornaments adapted for various purposes of 
adornment and dress; all of them are useful in 
their different ways, and such as can be made at 
home for at least one-half what they cost when 
purchased ready made. 

The first cut displays an ornament adapted 
for dress buttons, for buttons to be attached to 





velvet as a headdress, or for attaching to hair- 
pins toadornthe hair. It is composed of pearls, 
and may be made of any size, from that of a 
crown piece to a sixpence. 

Four rows of seed pearls, two rows of pearls a 
size larger, one row about the size of a pea, one 
row of oblong pearls, a skein of China silk, half 
a dozen almost flat button moulds, with a hole 
large enough to admit a quill drilled through the 
centre of each of them, and half a yard of white 
sarsenet ribbon, are the requisites. 

One of our bead needles, or a straw needle, 
may be threaded with a long double needleful 
of the silk, passed through the hole in the centre 
of the mould, and fastened by looping the needle 
through the doubled silk, and the fastening 
drawn up to the hole, so that the silk proceeds 
from there, and is at the surface of the mould. 
Thread five seed pearls and one of the second 
sized; pass the silk under the mould, and bring 
it up again through the hole, arrange the beads 
threaded so as to form one of the lines which 
radiate from the centre; thread a second line 
of five seed and one larger pearl, and arrange 
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that into its place. Then thread four seed 
pearls, and let that row lie between the other 
two, so as to occupy the space which would 
otherwise be left vacant. The rows, or radiat- 
ing lines all round, consist of five seed and one 
larger pearl, and of four seed pearls placed 
alternately, until the whole circular surface is 
filled up. Each row is threaded separately, and 
the needle brought under the mould and up 
again through the central hole. When it is 
necessary to join the silk, the new needleful 
must be knotted on to the other as close to the 
end as possible. The work must be held tightly, 
otherwise the lines will hang loose and get out 
of place. 

When the surface is covered, the needle must 
be once more brought up through the hole, and 
; a large bead threaded on it, and then the needle 
passed back again through the hole, and the 
large bead drawn up so that it may occupy the 
centre and cover the hole. 

The silk has to be fastened on to the edge of 
the button in order to begin the middle tassel ; 
it is formed by threading a second-sized bead, 
an oblong bead, twelve seed beads, one second- 
sized bead, one large one, one second-sized one, 
and twelve seed beads. We now pass the 
needle up through the oblong and second-sized 
pearl, and attach it to the button by looping it 
through the stitch at the hack; we then bring it 
down again through those two beads, and com- 
mence the second loop, which is made by again 
threading twelve seed, one second-sized, one 
large, one second-sized, and twelve seed pearls. 
Once more the needle goes back through the 
oblong and the second-sized pearl, and is fastened 
by being looped through one of the upper 
stitches. 

The two smaller tassels have to be arranged 
symmetrically on either side, and threaded in a 
similar way, only omitting the oblong bead. 

The number of seed pearls we have directed 
to be put in the lines, of course will only cover 
moulds of a certain size: they must be added to 
or diminished as occasion requires. The tassels, 
too, can be lengthened or made shorter in like 
manner. The back of the button is finished off 
by gumming on a circular piece of the sarsenet 
ribbon neatly over it. 

Our second cut represents a rosette of bugles 
and beads, adapted for an ornament for the hair, 
or to be worn in lieu of a brooch. 

Half an ounce of one-tenth inch bugles, halt 
an ounce of one-fourth inch bugles, a bunch of 
small cut-glass beads, a bunch of cut-glass beads 
¢ a size larger, and a row of large cut-glass beads 
3 of the bigness of a pea; some firm vet fine dark 
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wire, a skein of stout silk, and a couple of long 
hair-pins or sharp steel pins, constitute the { 





requisites for making a pair of rosettes. Each 
rosette consists of three circles of upright loops, 
one within the other, and a pair of tassels. 

The first or outer circle has in it thirteen 
loops; a length of about a yard of wire is taken, 
and on it is threaded a second-sized bead, two 
one-tenth inch bugles and a small bead, two 
bugles and a bead, two bugles and two beads, 
three bugles and two beads, two bugles and one 
bead, two bugles and one bead, and two bugles. 
These are pushed to within an inch and a half 
of one end of the wire, and the other end passed 
again through the first or larger bead, from the 
outside inwards or towards the bugles, and the 
loop drawn up firmly andclosely, All the loops 
are alike, and must be arranged so as partially 
to overlap each other like the petals of a cup- 
shaped flower. When the requisite number are 
eompleted, the extremities must be united, and 
the wires twisted together. 

The second circle contains nine loops, re- 
quires about three-quarters of a yard of wire, 
and is threaded thus: one second-sized bead, 
two one-tenth inch bugles and a small bead, two 
bugles and two beads, one bugle and two beads, 
one bugle and two beads, two bugles and one 
vead, two bugles. 

The third or innermost circle contains only 
five loops, and requires about half a yard of 
wire. Each loop has in it one second-sized 
bead, two one-tenth inch bugles and a small 
bead. one bugle and two beads, one bugle and 
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two beads, one bugle and two beads, one bugle 
and one bead, two bugles. Every circle is sv 
formed as to be complete in itself; they are then 
placed one within the other, and the ends of 
wire all passed down in the centre. A large 
cut bead is mounted on about two inches of 
wire, and being retained firmly in the middle by 
the ends of the wire being twisted together, is 
placed in the centre to complete the rosctie. 
The superfluous ends of wire at the back 
now to be twisted very neatly together for about 
half an inch, and the rest cut off; and the twist- 
ed ends turned down flat. The rosetie is then 
to be sewn to a button, or a small square of 
double velvet or silk. 

For the tassel, take a good needleful of silk, 
affix it firmly to the button or square at the 
back of the rosette, then thread one of our bead 
needles on it, and commence as follows: Thread 
two large beads, three one-fourth inch bugles 
and a second-sized bead, twe bugles and a bead, 
two bugles and a bead, three bugles, one second- 
sized, one large, and one second-sized bead, 
three bugles and two beads, three bugles and a 
bead, two bugles and a bead, and two bugles. 
Pass the silk again up the two large beads, 
thread a sewing-needle on it, and attach it by a 
stitch to the back of the rosette. Thread the 
silk again in the bead-needle, bring it down 
through the large beads, and make another loop, 
as before directed. Each tassel should have 
four loops, and each rosette two tassels pendent 


are 


from it. 

The whole, when completed, must be neatly 
and firmly sewn on to a long hair-pin, if intend- 
ed for the head, or a sharp steel pin, if destined 
for the dress. Of course, it will be understood 
that all the materials employed in a rosette must 
be of one color. These ornaments may be made 
of any size, and with tassels of any length and 
fulness, by adding to or subtracting from the 
number of beads, and bugles, and loops we have 
given. Ours are rather larger than a crown 
piece when complete, and the tassels about an 
inch and a half long. 

The third cut represents a button worked iu 





turquoise-blue French beads. For a dress trita- 
ming of a dozen buttons, six rows of sma’) beade, 
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and one of a size larger, will be required, also a 
skein of silk to match, and a dozen button 
moulds the size of a shilling, flat at the back, 
slightly raised on the surface, and having a hole 
drilled through the centre. 

They are worked in the same way as our first 
pattern, viz., in lines or rows radiating from the 
centre, and having alternately five and four beads 
ineach. One of the larger beads fills up the 
centre, and the back is finished off by a circular 
piece of silk gummed on to it. 

These buttons may be made in the white, 
blue, coral-colored, gold, steel, or green pearl 
glass beads, according to the dress or trimmings 
with which they are to accord. 

The fourth cut illustrates another variety of 
sutton, consisting of bugles and cut-glass beads 





worked upon silk buttons. Our pattern is of 
gray beads and bugles on a gray silk button. 

For it we require one-tenth inch bugles, seed 
beads, and others a size larger; half an ounce 
of the bugles and a bunch of each size of the 
beads will suffice for a couple of dozen of the 
buttons or more. Besides, a skein of sewing 
silk to match the buttons, and a fine yet strong 
needle, will be necessary. The bugles and beads 
are threaded by threes, viz., a bead, a bugle, and 
a bead, and thus sewn on to the button. Eight 
small beads form the central circle, and a larger 
one fills this up. All are neatly stitched on in 
their separate rows or groups. Pattern in such 
things is a mere matter of taste. There are no 
arbitrary rules, only all those forming a set 
should harmonize with each other. The stitches 
must be as neat as possible, and passed under 
the silk or at the back of the button. 
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Materials.—_Two ounces of alabaster beads, No. 2, 
and a reel of the ingrain pink Boar’s Head crochet 
cotton. 

Tureap the beads on the cotton, do 3 ch, sc 
on the first, and work 2 sc on each, dropping a 
bead on every stitch. 

2d round.—Increase to 12, still with a bead on 
every stitch. 

3d.—Increase to 20, working in the same way. 

4th.—Increase to 28, still in the same way. 
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In the next round you will increase to 35, to 
be worked thus: 5th.—* 3 beads, 2 cotton on 1, 
* 7 times. 





6th.—* 3 beads on 3, 3 cotton on 2, * 7 times. 

7th.—* 1 cotton on first bead, 1 bead on 2d of 
3,4 more cotton, * 7 times. After the 7th work 
1 cotton on 1, and 1 on the 1 bead. 

Sth.—* 1 more cotton over 1 bead, 2c, 1 b, 3 
more c, * 7 times. 

9th.—* 3 c over 2,3 b (the centre on 1), 2¢, 
* 7 times. 

10th.—* 3 c on 2,5 b, 1c, * 7 times. 

11th.—Crochet with a bead on every stitch, 
increasing 7, s0 as to have 70 altogether in the 
round, 

12th.—* 2c on 1, 4b, * 14 times. 

13th.—* 3c, 2b (on centre 2 of 4), lc, * 14 
times. 

14th.—* 3 c on 2, 4 b, * 14 times. 

15th.—* 3 c on 3, 6 b on 4, * 14 times. 

16th.—* 5 c, 2 b (on centre 2 of 6), 2c, * 14 
times. 

17th.—Cotton on cotton, and beads on beads, 
of last round. 

18th.—* 4 cotton, 4 beads (over 2 beads anda 
cotton stitch at each side), 1 cotton * 14 times. 

19th.—* 3 cotton, 6 beads (over 4 and a cotton 
stitch at each side), * 14 times. 

20th.—* 4 cotton, 4 beads, 1 cotton, * 14 times. 

21st.—* 4 cotton over 3, 2 b, 2 c (over centre 
2 of 4 beads), 2 b, * 14 times. 

22d.—* 1 b, 2 c,2 b, 5c (over 2 and a bead at 
each side), 1 b, * 14 times. 

23d.—* 4 b (over 2 canda bead at each side), 
Zc, * 14 times. 

24th.—* 6 b, 4c (over 3 centre of 7), 2b, * 
14 times. 

25th.—* 5 b, 6 c, 1 b, * 14 times. 

26th.—* 1b, 2 c, 2 b, 2 c, 1 b, 1 chain, 1 b, 
2c, 1b, * 14 times. 

27th.—* 4c, 3 b, 4¢ (over 1 ch and a bead at 
each side), 3 b, * 14 times. 
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28th.—* 4 ¢, 1 b, 1 co, 1b, 4 ¢ (over 4), 1b, 
ic, 1b, * 14 times. 

29th.—* 6 c, 2 b, 3 ¢ (on centre 2 of 4), 2b, 
2c, * 14 times. 

30th.—* 5c, 4 b, 1 ¢ (on centre of 3), 4b, 1 
e, * 14 times. 

3ist.—* 5 c, 9 b, 1 c, * 14 times. 

32d.—* 6 c, 7 b, 2c, * 14 times. 

33d.—* 9 ¢ (over 6, and 2 b), 3b, 4c, * 14 
times. 

34th.—10 c, 1 b, 5c, * 14 times. 

Now work tne edge thus: * 7 ch, miss 7, sc 
on 8th, 5 ch, se on next 6 ch, sc on the next, 5 
ch, sc on the next, * repeat this all round. 
Then on the right side of the doyley, 5 se under 
the chain of 7, 6 se under the chain of 5, 7 sc 
under the chain of 6, 6 sc under the chain of 5. 








Materials.—White kerseymere, a skein of green ombré 
silk, a skein of scarlet or lilac ombré ditto, and one of 
cvarse white sewing silk, also flannel and soft jaconet 
muslin, for lining. 


Turs pretty little shoe, like another of which 
we have already given the design, is formed of 
three pieces ; namely, the sole, the toe, and the 
heel piece. The two latter are embroidered. On 
the toe is a small bouquet of flowers and leaves, 
worked in common embroidery stitch, the shad- 
ing of the silk producing the requisite varia- 
Over the instep another small group of 
flowers is worked. Round the ankle is a line 
of herring-bone, done with the green silk. 

When all the embroidery is finished, cut out 
a lining for each part in flannel and muslin; 
stitch the front neatly over the instep, on the 
right side, with white silk; put on the sole on 
the wreng side, and scallop the edge round the 
ankle, in overcast stitch, adding buttons and 
Cork soles may be used, if pre- 


tions. 


button-holes. 
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TAMBOURED PURSE. 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN TAMBOUR WORK. 





Materials.—Black soie d’Avignon, a fine steel mesh, 
green, pink, crimson, violet, and orange silks (a small 
quantity of each), fine gold thread, a single slide, gold 
fringe, and a garniture a flacon. A small frame for 
embroidery is also indispensable, 


Ir is always a pleasure to us to introduce a 


? who have for so many 


novelty to the ** friends’ 
years encouraged us in our exertions for their 
amusement. We now present to them a style 
of work very recently introduced into France, 
although the stitch itself (the tambour stitch) 
was fashionable in the time of our grandmo- 
thers. The peculiarity consists in the using it 
for embroidery on an open substance like net- 
ting, which can only be done through the me- 
dium of a more solid one, which is afterwards 
pulled out, thread by thread. The material 
which answers best for this purpose is very fine 
erape, and the color most pleasant to work on is 
pale green. 

The implement used for tambour work some- 
thing resembles, a crochet-hook, but with this 
difference, that the tambour needle is separate 
from the handle; it is about the length of an 
ordinary needle, and slides into the ivory han- 
dle, being kept in its place by a steel screw at 
the side. This screw is useful as a-rest for the 
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finger, and greatly aids the execution of the 
work. We would not therefore advise the sub- 
stitution of the ordinary crochet for the more 
legitimate instrument, as, though the form of 
the hook itself is the same, the mode of working 
is essentially different. Muslin, or muslin and 
net, ribbon and lace, and many other materials 
were once frequently embroidered in tambour 
work ; and, the mode being the same in all, it 
remains only to describe the process. First 
have the design marked, then stretch the mate- 
rials to be embroidered in a frame, or between 
two small loops; hold the tambour needle on 
the upper side, and the silk or cotton under the 
work. Insert the hook in the work, at the base 
of a stem, or in any other convenient part, and 
eatch over it a loop of the silk, which should be 
held between the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, close to the place. A loop being now on 
the hook, insert it again in the outline about the 
tenth of an inch off, draw up another loop 
through the first, and continue the process. It 
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will be found to facilitate the work, if the screw 
of which we have spoken is turned towards the 
worker in inserting the hook, and turned from 
her, towards the left, in withdrawing it. It will 
be observed from this description that the left 
hand is always under the work, and the right 
above it. In tambour work the outlines are the 
first worked, and the filling up is done after- 
wards. In the purse pattern we now give, all 
the outlines of the design are done in gold thread, 
and the flowers and leaves are afterwards filled 
up in their natural colors. The purse itself is 
in ordinary diamond netting, done in two pieces, 
seven and a half by four inches. One of these 
must have the opening left three inches long. 
The two pieces, after being embroidered, are 
sewed up the sides, rounded at the corners of 
one end, and trimmed with gold fringe, as seen 
in the engraving. 

The trimming is a passementerie imitation of 
the little smelling-bottle now so fashionable for 
short purses, with tassels and cord to correspond. 
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EDITORS’ 


Our FRIENDS.— 
“ Again the circling wheels of Time 
Their annual round have driven,” 


and we have reached the last number of the Book for 
1854. Now, will our dear, kind friends, who have been 
with us through all the changes of the seasons, gather 
once more around our Table, and give their approval of 
the past, and their promise for the future? Look over 
these hundreds of letters. No, you have’ not time to 
read, nor we space to publish them, but we may state a 
summary of the contents: viz.—Congratulations from 
every quarter on our success, and assurances of con- 
tinued public favor, mingled here and there with requests 
from the young people to “give a few more love-stories,”’ 
while the seniors and scholarly desire that scientific 
and educational articles should abound, and from 
others, the excellent of the earth, hints that, as the wide 
circulation of the Book makes it of national importance 
as an organ of popular improvement, its moral and 
religious influence should be the paramount considera- 
tion. All, however, agree that, as a periodical for the 
household, the “ Lady’s Book” is unrivalled. Still, we 
do not intend this praise to hinder us from aiming to 
improve. “ Excelsior” is the motto of Americans; our 
next volume will show our application of the term. In 
the mean time, we thank our friends, heart in hand, for 
their favors, and bid a kind farewell for this year, only 
to prepare for warm greetings at the New Year’s Table. 
“Cold winter is coming: O God, help the poor! 
I wish it was going away.”’ 

Yes, winter is coming, and fuel and food are at such 
high prices as render it certain the very poor must suffer 
severely, unless open-handed, warm-hearted charity 
comes, like a kind angel, to the work of relief. She will 
come. There is wealth all but boundless in our land; 
provisions enough and to spare. Surely those who have 
the power to do good, even to turn that which seemed 
evil into greater means of goodness, will feel that now 
is the time to work. In every large city and populous 
town organized societies for charitable purposes are 
found, whose agents relieve the distressed and adminis- 
ter to the afflicted. These associations do much good; 
still, something more is needed. Charity, to be “twice 
blessed,” must interest the heart of the giver, as well as 
relieve the want of the receiver. Individual effort is 
required. If each family of ample means in this city 
would take charge of one suffering family for the winter, 
to watch over, counsel, encourage, assist when relief 
was indispensable, what advantage it might be made to 
both parties! What an amount of sorrow to the hope- 
less poor it would prevent, and of time, idly wasted by 
the rich, it would redeem! Still, my dear lady, if your 
engagements will not permit you to visit the abodes of 
poverty, then I feel sure you will be glad to learn that 
there is, in Philadelphia, an agent who will take charge 
of the money you are doubtless ready to give, and will 
faithfully and tenderly administer relief to those in this 
city who are in need of your alms, as the following from 
his pen will assure you = 
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Extracts from the Journal of a City Missionary.*—“ It 
is a fact that no one will dispute, that we have poor, 
wretched creatures around us, who drag out a miserable 
life from day to day, who pine, and sicken, and starve 
in loathsome cellars, in filthy courts and vile alleys, and 
who, work hard as they may by night as well as day, 


-yet cannot provide themselves with bread. 


“T entered a narrow court to visit a poor woman, the 
inmate of a small garret room. The wind whistled 
through the openings of the framework of the doors and 
windows. A small stove stood in one corner, but it was 
cold. The boards of the floor were scrubbed clean and 
white, a few dishes were on the window-ledge, and a 
sweet little boy was playing on the floor, shoeless and 
in rags. His mother, with an infant child but a day old, 
lay on a miserable bed in the corner of the little room, 
while the husband, almost driven to despair, had gone 
out seeking to perform any kind of labor, to get some 
nourishment for his wife and little ones. I gave them 
immediate relief, conversed with the young mother about 
her spiritual welfare, and found she was a wanderer 
from the household of faith; and when I prayed with 
her, the tears and exclamations told the workings of her 
heart. 

“ In another abode of poverty, I saw the husband (and 
father), the provider of his little household, stretched on 
a bed of illness, while his faithful wife, sad and broken- 
hearted, but nerved by the energy of despair to super- 
human exertions, was watching over him, and paying 
him all those delicate attentions with which a loving 
wife ever surrounds the couch of her sick and dying 
husband. And, oh, what comfort was lit up in those 
dying eyes as I stood beside him, and sang, and prayed, 
and taiked of heaven! I relieved the temporal wants 
of the family, and, when death had done its work, 
preached his funeral sermon, having the assurance he 
had tallen asleep in Jesus. 

“ There is another class of the poor who are said, by 
some, to be past recovery. The horrors of those abodes 
of sin and debauchery are too shocking to relate. But, 
I asx, are they to be left to die in their sins, or shall we, 
by God’s blessing, endeavor to make some impressions, 
however small, and thus be the humble instruments in 
converting some of those poor, degraded wretches from 
the error of their ways? For in the blessed Book we are 
taught to believe there is nothing too hard for God to 
accomplish. And may we not ask those who are sur- 
rounded with so many blessings, and yet find cause for 
680 much complaint, to think of the poor? Be thankful 
for your many comforts, and give to the distressed your 
sympathy, your assistance, your friendship, and prayers.” 

Our ARTISTS ABROAD.—Among these, Miss Harriet 
Hosmer, of Boston, seems likely to take a distinguished 
place. She has lately completed several busts, said to 
be exquisitely finished; and a head of Medusa, which 
elicits much praise from the judges of art Miss Husmer 
has passed the summer in Florence. 





* Rev. J. Street. Are there not men like him in all 


cities t 
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WoMEN IN THE PrintTine-Orrics.—Thanks to the 
efforts of good men, the art of type-setting is now counted 
among female employments. In Boston, women have 
been engaged in this way more than twenty years. 
About three years ago the fashion was extended to New 
York city, with great advantage to the employers, as 
well as employed. And now Philadelphia has a hero 
who has nobly won the right of employing females in 
Lis printing-office. We will not, however, go into a 
detail of his battle with the “ Printers’ Union,” the 
members of which were opposed to any such innova- 
tion. Those men will, when they consider the matter, 
remember that they “have the whole circle of trades 
before them: California, Australia, Texas, and Kansas 
open to them their boundless prairies; and they can 
aifurd to give place to their almost helpless sisters,” and 
they will join in helping onward the good work. 

Mara. Birney (his name deserves to be printed in gold) 
has won the victory. How could he fail in our chivalric 
land, when he was for the “weaker sex?” He has 
established a job printing-office at the Drexel Building, 
South Third Street, where he has between twenty and 
thirty young women employed in type-setting. The 
rooms are large, lofty, and pleasant, and the arrange- 
ments excellent. A writer who understands the busi- 
ness, says— 

“ Among all employments, none is more appropriate 
to woman than type-setting. It is level to capacities 
of ordinary grade, requires only a good common-school 
education and manual dexterity, allows the person to 
stand or sit, demands no exercise of strength, is cleanly 
and respectable, easily yields weekly wages varying from 
five to ten or twelve dollars, according to quickness and 
correctness. Besides, it can easily be learned in a few 
months, by a grown-up person working with the purpose 
of gaining a livelihood by it.’ 

In short, nothing now seems necessary but full em- 
ployment in this job printing-office, to the complete 
success of the experiment. In the words of the earnest 
writer of the article from which we have quoted, we 
say: “ Let merchant and business men send in their 
cards, circulars, bill-heads, and check-blanks; let 
authors send in their pamphlets and books; let editors 
of weekly papers send in their type-setting, and the 
enterprise will be completely and triumphantly success- 
ful. The work will be well done, for there are expe- 
rienced printers there, as well as apprentices. In 
short, we do not hesitate to say that, in all its depart- 
ments, the Drexel Job Printing-O/ffce is inferior to none 
in the city, while in some, it may serve as a model to 
the best. If you are sincere, reader, in your profession 
of good wishes for the necessities of the feebler sex, you 
will take some pains to throw patronage into the only 
printing establishment which ‘has ever dared to attempt 
so bold an innovation.” 


THE INSPIRATION OF GENIUS. 


“My mother’s kiss made me a painter.”’ 
Benjamin West. 


THE sun’s slant ray was leaning down 
To kiss the closing flower ; 

The bird on gliding wing went by 
To seek its resting bower, 

As evening, like a matron mild, 
At duty’s call drew nigh, 

Breathing & sweet and soothing calm 
That blessed the earth and sky, 
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And rested like a holy charm 
Of blended Hope and Joy, 

Where, in their home’s soft shadow, sat 
A mother and her boy. 


His heart, like leaping fawn, went forth 
Over the scene around; 

Her voice, like low, sweet music, calmed 
And gave his fancies bound. 

And yet her tender sympathy 
In every breath was felt, 

As on his pencil’s trembling touch 
With cheering smile she dwelt. 

Oh! Genius needs this sympathy 
To bid the soul expand, 

As lilies open to the day 
By summer breezes fanned. 


When first the fount of mind is stirred, 
The mother’s loving look, 

In rapture beaming on her child, 
Like moonlight on a brook, 

Makes every gush of feeling wear 
The diamond’s living glow, 

And bids the stream of childish hope 
In silvery wavelets flow, 

Till thus the soul an ocean filled 
With love’s translucent flood, 

Pours out those great, immortal thoughts— 
The tide that mounts to God, 


The world has worshipped Angelo, 
And bowed at Raphael’s name; 
But never in the highest seat 
That Genius crowned could claim, 
Was such delight as felt the boy 
When, at his mother’s feet, 
His first, weak, wavering sketch he drew, 
And earned her kisses sweet ; 
Till waked and warmed by her embrace, 
Burst forth the spirit free, 
Prophetic as the sibyl’s voice— 
“A painter I willbe!’ Saran J. HALe. 


CuristTmMAs!—A merry Christmas, with Love's gifts 
for the young, Home’s comforts for the old, and Heaven’s 
bright hopes for all, is our fervent aspiration. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “ Evening Reverie,” ‘To Ellen,” “ Sympa- 
thy,” “ Violet Valley,” &c., ‘To my Absent Brother,” 
* All Earth is Beautiful,” “ Lines to a Lady who will 
understand them,’ “The Waif,” “To Kate,” “The 
Thrush,” “ Be not Idle,’”’ “Sonnet to a Child,” and 
“The Tress of Hair.” 

The following articles are necessarily declined: ‘‘ The 
Gaudy Tulip,” “The Storm.” (This poem shows talent 
in the writer, but the composition is faulty. The true 
poet must work and wait.) ‘Silence,’ “A Mountain 
Vigil” (shows good promise for the writer, but we have 
not room for beginners). ‘“ The Orphan,” “ The First 
Marriage.” (The subject is delicate and difficult to 
manage artistically. The author had better take a less 
ambitious theme.) ‘ Life and its Sorrows,’ “‘ The Mid- 
night Death-Knell,” and ‘Come with me, Love.” 

We feel deeply obliged to those who offer their articles, 
with their wishes for our continued prosperity. When- 
ever we have room, we shall be happy to welcome the 
young aspirant for fame, and when we decline, our 
thanks for the interest manifested by our host of core 
respondents are warmly tendered. 





Notices. 


Booxs By Mar..—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From Parry & McMILLAN (successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK ANDITS STORY. A Narrative for the 
Young. On occasion of the Jubilee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. By L. N. R. With an introduc- 
tory preface by the Rev. T. Phillips, Jubilee Secretary. 
First American from eleventh London edition. 

The laudable intention of the compiler of this volume 
may be judged from the title. His reverence for the 
Bible, and his great desire for its free and unrestricted 
use among the people of every clime and nation, are 
apparent throughout the four hundred and fifty pages 
of the work. Zealous Protestants, the old as well as the 
young, to the latter of whom it is particularly addressed, 
will peruse it with unusual interest, and many will no 
doubt be induced, through its vigorous representations, 
to give a more decided encouragement, and a more 
generous pecuniary aid to the Bible cause than may 
have been their practice heretofore. 

RAILROAD ACCIDENTS, AND THE MEANS BY 
WHICH THEY MAY BE PREVENTED BY THE 
USE OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SAFETY 
APPARATUS. To which the attention of the travel- 
ling public, presidents and directors of the various rail- 
roads throughout the United States, is respectfully 
requested. By Lawrence Turnbull, M. D., author of 
“Lectures on the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph,” and 
William C. McRee, Telegraphic Engineer. 

This little work contains a great deal of valuable 
information in regard to the management of railroads, 
and much that will be serviceable to travellers. 

From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE BIBLE READING-BOOK. Containing such 
portions of the Old and New Testaments as form a Con- 
nected Narrative, in the Exact Words of Scripture, and in 
the order of the Sacred Books, of God’s dealings with Man, 
and Man’s duties to God. Prepared by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale. Two editions of this work have been published ; 
it has received the warm approval of eminent scholars 
and divines of all religious denominations, of experi- 
enced teachers, and, what we consider the test, of mo- 
thers—careful, conscientious Christian mothers—who 
themselves instruct their children in the truths of the 
Holy Bible. We shall, in our next number, give selec- 
tions from these notices and letters. 

OLD REDSTONE;; or, Historical Sketches of Western 
Presbyterianism, its Early Ministers, Us Perilous Times, 
and its First Records. By Joseph Smith, D. D. 

No matter to what school of theology we may happen 
to belong, we will find much in this volume to interest 
and instruct us, and even to overcome our sectarian 
prejudices, if, unhappily, it should be our misfortune to 
entertain such troublesome companions. It forms not 
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merely a part of the history of the Presbyterian Church 
in the West, but a most valuable portion of Western 
history, independent of the church, which can never 
be so pointedly or graphically related as in connection 
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with the lives, characters, adventures, and manner of 
life of the pioneers of Christianity. Boast as we may 
of our wonderful progress in the arts and artifices of 
Civilization, and of our new men and new schools in 
religion and politics, there was something so solid, so 
pure, simple, and dignified in the morality and piety of 
the men who founded our institutions, and who first 
preached the Gospel to the scattered inhabitants of the 
wilderness, that it will be impossible for us ever to 
cease venerating their memories without endangering 
our liberties. This volume, therefore, will help us to 
cherish the virtues of the sterling men who have passed 
before us, and may influence many to imitate, in some 
respects at least, their bright and disinterested efforts in 
the cause of religion and humanity. 





From E. H. BuTier & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PARABLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
PRACTICALLY UNFOLDED. By Rev. Wm. Bacon 
Stevens, D. D., Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. Splendidly illustrated. Among the many new 
books the season will call forth, we have seen none so 
worthy of admiration as this beautiful volume. The 
parables, twenty-two in number, are illustrated both by 
pen and pencil it, a manner that elevates and almost 
sanctifies the art of engraving, and shows the power 
and grandeur of the human mind, when devoted to the 
study and elucidation of the Word of God. We wish 
every Christian family could have a copy of this work. 
The love for Bible literature will be cultivated by such 
attractive and excellent books. 

THE FEMALE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 
With Portraiis, Biographical Notices, and Specimens of 
their Writings. By John 8S. Hart, LL.D. This is a new, 
revised, and corrected edition of a work which should 
be in the library of every friend of American literature. 
How any lady of taste and refinement can be without 
it, we think will be a great mystery to her literary 
friends and visitors. Here is a list of more than sixty 
American women, who, by the force of genius, religious 
example, moral precept, and literary industry, have 
accomplished almost as much for the lasting fame of 
this country, after its struggles for independence, as did 
its patriots and heroes during the gloomy period of the 
Revolution. Not many years ago, it was sneeringly 
asked, ‘‘ Who reads an American book?’’ Well, it is 
not for us or any one else to answer who reads an Ame- 
rican book now, but we think it is very obvious, from 
the beautiful and gratifying record before us, that any 
one may at any time have his choice of American books, 
in all the various departments of literature, and from 
the pens of female American writers. It is not unrea- 
sonable, therefore, to hope that these biographical no- 
tices and specimens of the abilities and genius of our 
amiable countrywomen will find a place not only in 
every American library, but in every American heart. 

JERUSALEM AND ITS VICINITY. A Series of 
Familiar Lectures on the Sacred Localities connected with 
the Week before the Resurrection. By W. H. Odenheimer, 
A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. This 
work is elegantly printed and illustrated. The author 
having himself made a visit to the Holy Land, the Lec- 
tures contained in this beautiful volume, apart from 
their intrinsic Scriptural piety, derive much of their 
interest from his own personal observations. We can- 
not conceive of a more appropriate friendship-offering 
keepsake than this volume. Its language is simple and 
touching, and in union with the awful, but unpretend- 
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ing sublimity of the Divine Author of the faith of 
Christians. Such is the sincerity of the author’s admo- 
nitions, and such the tenderness of his appeals to the 
religious affections of his readers, that we cannot but 
anticipate for him the purest of all rewards for his dis- 
interested labors. 

From BLaANcHARD_& LEA, Philadelphia :— 

HEALTHY SKIN. A Popular Treatise on the Skin 
and Hair, their Preservation and Management. By 
Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S., author of “A System of 
Human Anatomy,” etc. Second American, from the 
fourth and revised London edition. With illustrations. 
This is unquestionably a work of scientific research. 
It will amply repay the curiosity of the general reader. 
It gives many reasons why men’s beards should be per- 
mitted to gruw, thus according with the new and popu- 
lar theory. Price 75 cents. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE LOST HEIRESS. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, author of “ The Deserted Wife,’ “ Dis- 
carded Daughter,” etc. etc. etc. This is regarded, by 
competent judges, as one of the best of Mrs. South- 
worth’s numerous productions. In the estimation of 
others, it excels all her previous productions. Our own 
opinion of the work is that it presents some of the most 
noble and beautiful models of virtue, in private and in 
public life, that have ever come to us through a similar 
medium. Its impressions, therefore, upon the mind of 
the well-disposed reader will have no other than a 
truly moral, religious, and elevating tendency. 

From De Witt & DAveENpoRT, N. Y., through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE. By Mrs. Gore, 
anthor of “ The Banker’s Daughter,’ ‘“‘ Mothers and 
Daughters,” “ Refinement,” etc. etc. This is not a fit- 
ful or idle fiction hurriedly patched together for the mo- 
mentary amusement of the reader. On the contrary, it 
is a work of practical common sense, by which we mean 
excellent good sense, and in which the author has con- 
nectedly and steadily illustrated sound principles, and 
the necessity of generous and virtuous actions. The 
game moral and philosophic spirit which has charac- 
terized all the previous works of Mrs. Gore, in an emi- 
nent degree pervades this. The last, but not always, 
we admit, the best inducement for the purchase of a 
book, is the cheapness of this handsome volume. The 
price in paper is 50 cents, in cloth only 75 cents. 

THE GOBLIN SNOB. Imagined and illustrated by 
Henry L. Stephens, author of the “ Comic Natural His- 
tory,” “ Billy Vidkins,” ete. This work contains nearly 
fifty comic engravings, with poetry to match. The en- 
gravings are executed in the best style, knd, with the 
poetry, form very amusing and laughable sources of 
reflection for those who are habitually and naturally 
afflicted with the blues. 

From Garrett & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE CABIN BOY’S STORY. A Semi-Nautical Ro- 
mance, founded on Fact. By the author of “ The Pirate 
Doctor,” “The Lawyer’s Story,” ete. Those who are 
fond of sea adventures will be gratified in the perusal 
of this volume. The writer appears to understand more 
of the practical duties of a seaman than generally falls 
to the lot of writers of similar tales, 
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From D. ApPLeton & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE VIRGINIA COMEDIANS; or, Old Days in the 
Old Dominion. Edited from the MSS, of C. Effingham, 
Esq. Intwovolumes. It has been the principal object 
of the author of this work to describe scenes, charac- 
ters, domestic habits and manners, as they were in 
Virginia a hundred years ago. 

THE WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. An His- 
torical Geography. With accounts of the origin and 
development, the institutions and literature, the man- 
ners and customs, of the nations of Europe, Western 
Asia, and Northern Africa, from the close of the fourth 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. By Adolphus 
Louis Keppen, Professor of History and German Lite- 
rature in Franklin and Marshall College, Pennsylvania. 
Accompanied by complete historical and geographical 
indexes, and six colored maps from the Historical Atlas 
of Charles Spruner, LL.D., Captain of Engineers in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria. In two volumes. This is a geo- 
graphical work, which we think should be in the pos- 
session of all readers and students of history. We 
regret, however, that we cannot speak confidently of 
its completeness, as our copy has not been accompanied 
by the six colored maps referred to in the title. 

MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, HIS COURT, AND 
FAMILY. By the Duchess D’Abrantes (Madame Ju- 
not). In two volumes. With numerous portraits, en- 
graved on steel. It will be sufficient, perhaps, if we 
announce the reproduction of this work. Everything 
relating to the Bonaparte family must continue to be 
interesting, especially while it continues to occupy 80 
large a space as at present, and so materially to influ- 
ence the affairs of Europe, and, indeed, those of the 
whole world. The author is one who was acquainted 
with the family from her infancy, and who shared 
deeply in its varied fortunes. 

ADVANCED COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC. A Series of Practical Lessons on the 
Origin, History, and Peculiarities of the English Lan- 
guage, Punctuation, Taste, the Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, Pictures, Style and its essential properties, Criti- 
cism, and the various departments of prose and poetical 
composition ; illustrated with copious exercises. Adapted 
to self-instruction, and the use of schools and colleges. 
By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M., Associate Principal of 
the Collegiate School, New York, author of “ First Les- 
sons in Composition,” ete. This work will be of incal- 
culable benefit to those who have not had the advantage 
of a thorough or collegiate education. Persons who 
have been thrown at an early age into the absorbing 
perplexities of business, may greatly improve their 
minds, and even attain to a degree of literary taste, by 
devoting a few of their leisure hours, which would 
otherwise be dissipated in idle amusements, to the study 
of this volume, and to the practice of its lessons. 

From HARPER & BROTHERS, New York :— 

WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from the Creation to A. D. 1854, 
With Selections from Eminent Female Writers of every 
age. By Mrs. S.J. Hale. Illustrated by two hundred 
and thirty portraits. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. pp. 912. The popularity of this work is esta- 
blished, as the large sale and the kind voice of the publie 
press have evidenced. This second edition has about 
twenty new names and several revisions, which will 
enhance the value of the book. The noble women of 
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the Methodist denomination are fitly commemorated. ful and exciting history of the Revolution, and to occur- 


As a gift-book for young ladies, it is unrivalled. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE’S LESSONS. ATale. The author of this story 
has shown great judgment and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the impulses and motives of the human heart. 
In the delineation of character and the development of 
the plot—or rather of the moral of the work—we find a 
great deal to admire and very little to condemn. The 
incidents and illustrations are all drawn from American 
life, as presented in the city, in the forest, and on the 
wide prairie, and are therefore the more likely to please, 
and it may be to instruct the reader. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. By 
Alphonse de Lamartine. In two volumes. The title 
of this work will show at once the character of its con- 
tents. The abilities and style of the author are familiar 
to our readers. 

From LitTLe, Brown, & Co., Boston; Evans & 
Dickerson, New York; Lippincott, GRAMBO, & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN GRAY. 
With a Life of the Author, by Dr. Johnson. In two 
volumes. These volumes are uniform with an elegant 
and complete edition of the British Poets, without 
which no collection of books in the English language 
can be considered worthy the name of a well-selected or 
classical library. The edition embraces the entire 
works of the most distinguished authors, from Chaucer 
to Wordsworth, with selections from the minor poets, 
accompanied with biographical, historical, and critical 
notices, The size and style of the volumes are those of 
Pickering’s “ Aldine Poets.”” Each separate work is 
sold by itself, and the price of each volume, bound in 
the Aldine style, or in black cloth, gilt lettered, is 75 
cents. The work has been edited with great care and 
literary ability, by F. J. Child, Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. In recom- 
mending this edition to the attention of those who may 
wish to complete their libraries, or to form the nucleus 
of a never-failing source of information and pleasure, 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best in 
point of paper and printing that has ever been offered. 
For their enterprise in furnishing such a work, requir- 
ing a vast pecuniary outlay, the publishers are entitled 
to the thanks and deserve the patronage of American 
readers, a reward which we hope will be generously 
extended to them. 


From J. S. ReEpFreLp, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Zreper, Philadelphia :— 

THE SCOUT; or, the Black Riders of Congaree. By 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of “ The Partisan,” 
** Mellichampe,”’ “‘ Katharine Walton,”’ “ Woodcraft,” 
** The Yemassee,”’ “‘ Guy Rivers,” ete. 

WOODCRAFT; or, Hawks about the Dovecote. A 
Story of the South at‘the close of the Revolution. By 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. 

These volumes are uniform with the new and hand- 
some edition of the author’s works, which has been 
some time in course of publication. The established 
reputation of Mr. Simms as a poet and romance writer, 
and the popularity of “‘ The Scout” and ‘“ Woodcraft,”’ 
render any particular notice of their merits almost 
wholly unnecessary. We may say, however, that the 
intimate relation which these works bear to the event- 
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rences known to have taken place at the close of that 
war, must render them always deeply interesting to 
American readers. 

A TENNESSEEAN ABROAD; or, Letters from Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia. By Randal W. MacGavock, 
A. M., LL.D., a Member of the Nashville Bar. The 
letters which compose this volume are highly creditable 
to the author. They were written during an absence 
of two years, commencing in 1861, and were originally 
published in one of the leading journals of Tennessee. 
Although the objects met by the author in his travels 
may be more or less familiar to readers of similar works, 
it is but just to say that his observations and reflections 
are always pleasing, original, and practical, without 
any apparent effort. 

FIRMILIAN,. A “ Spasmodic’? Tragedy. By T. Per- 
cey Jones. For the benefit of those who would not 
otherwise comprehend the mystery, it is stated that this 
tragedy is a satire from the pen of W. E. Aytoun, and 
that it is a hit at Carlyle, Gilfillan, Tennyson, and par- 
ticularly Alexander Smith. 


From Ticknor, REED, & FreLps, Boston, through 
W. P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

POEMS BY THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS. The 
refined taste, excellent judgment, and classical erudi- 
tion of the author of these poems ave long since placed 
him in the front rank of American poets. He is not, 
indeed, conspicuous for the creative powers of his 
genius, or for the brilliancy of his imagination. There 
is, however, a chastened beauty in his compositions, 
and a solidity in his illustrations which fully and rich- 
ly compensate for the absence, generally, of those lighter 
touches of fancy which most of the modern professors 
of the poetic art introduce so profusely as, in many 
cases, to render their productions tedious and insipid, 
instead of pleasing and instructive. We have rarely 
read satirical verse which flowed more smoothly or cut 
with a keener edge, and yet at the same time carried 
along with it fewer indications of acrimonious or per- 
sonal feeling. We may as truly say of the author’s 
wit that, while it sparkles, and occasionally flashes 
with some severity upon the irregularities of the age, it 
never descends to the application of opprobrious epithets, 
or becomes, in the remotest degree, the promoter of vul- 
gar ideas. We feel therefore that no discriminating 
reader of poetry, who loves to commune and to compare 
reflections with his author, will ever put aside these 
poems without retaining a warm impression of the lan- 
guage, the sentiments, the scenes, and the personages 
to which and to whom he has been introduced. 

MEMORABLE WOMEN. The Story of their Lives. 
Brief as is the title of this volume, it will so fully sug- 
gest to the mind of the reader the interesting character 
of its contents, that we could well permit it to pass 
without further comment. Memorable women! Who 
does not feel that there is something peculiarly attrac- 
tive in such atitle? Whodoes not know how important 
it is to cherish the virtuous examples of memorable wo- 
men at a time when so little attention seems to be paid 
to the inculeation and practice of those female duties 
upon which the peace and happiness of the human race 
so intimately depend? Let us hope, then, that the 
influences which have been brought to bear on subjects 
so interesting to all, and rhich have been so delicately 
and feelingly enforced by the able portraitures of the 
author, will not be lost upon those who have the leisure 
and the ability to study them, 
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From Pxuitiips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the First Invasion 
by the Romans to the Succession of William and Mary, in 
1688. By John Lingard, D. D. A new edition, as en- 
larged by Dr. Lingard shortly before his death. In 
thirteen volumes. This is the seventh and only volume 
of this work with which we have been favored. The 
wuthor of this history was a Roman Catholic Priest and 
Doctor of Divinity. But, notwithstanding the preju- 
dices which it was at first supposed he would naturally 
entertain against the Reformation and the Protestant 
religion, we believe it has been generally, if not uni- 
versally, admitted that he has written the history of his 
country with greater impartiality and a steadier ad- 
herence to the truth than can be traced in the records 
of any of the historians who have preceded him. On 
this head we have examined the volume before us, 
which relates the events of the most trying periods in 
the history both of Church and State, and from which 
we may gather many lessons of humiliation, whatever 
may be the peculiarities of our creeds. Whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, we will find ample reasons for 
walking backward as did the son of Noah, and covering 
up the shame of our forefathers with the mantle of 
charity. We may learn, also, to avoid the terrible 
effects which will most surely flow from religious hate 
and intolerance, wheresoever and by whomsoever en- 
couraged, and which, unhappily, have left their bloody 
and indelible traces upon the annals of Christianity 
without the exception of a single sect that has ever been 
fettered to the temporal power. We have as yet seen no 
criticism which condemns the tone, or denies the general 
sad important facts of Lingard’s history. 

From CHARLES SCRIBNER, New York, through Par- 
ny & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE CAPTAINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 
AS COMPARED WITH THE GREAT MODERN 
STRATEGISTS; their Campaigns, Character, and Con- 
duct from the Punic Wars to the Death of Casar. By 
Henry William Herbert. The name of the author of 
this volume has been frequently introduced to the pub- 
lic in connection with works of literature and historic 
research. The present publication belongs to the series, 
or, as the author prefers to say, to “the system” of 
military histories which he commenced with the “ Cap- 
tains of the Old World.” In this volume of “ the sys- 
tem,” he has included accounts of the camprigns of all 
the Roman generals of any note from Scipio Africanus 
to Mark Antony. 


From M. W. Dopp, New York, through C. G. Hen- 
DERSON, Philadelphia :-— 

THE CLOSET COMPANION; or, Manual of Prayer. 
Consisting of topics and brief forms of prayer, designed 
te assist Christians in their devotions. With an intro- 
duction, by Albert Barnes. Fourth edition. This isa 
very eloquent book of prayer, and will be always ac- 
ceptable to Christians of every denomination. 

From Rupoipn GARRIGUE, 178 Fulton Street, New 
York, through H. J. We1x, 195 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of 
selections from upwards of seventy of the most cele- 
brated poets, translated into English verse, with the 
original text on the opposite page. By Alfred Basker- 
ville. This is a beautifully printed volume of more 
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than six hundred pages, comprising the originals as 
well as translations of some of the finest gems of Ger- 
man poesy. Mr. Baskerville has displayed exquisite 
taste in his selections, and gives evidence of considera- 
ble capacity in the difficult art of translation. His 
English verse has much to commend it, being, in the 
main, smooth, graceful, and correct. Such of our 
readers as are students of the German will find this 
work a valuable and instructive assistant in the prose- 
cution of their labors. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Evans & Dickson, New York, through C. G, 
Henderson, Philadelphia: A package of “ Little Folks 
Books,” comprising thirty-six handsomely illustrated 
stories, among which are many old favorites, such as 
* Cinderella,” “ Little Red Riding-Hood,” “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’ and many others which have been 
added since our juvenile days. Price three cents each. 

From Garrett & Co., New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “Bryan Blonday; or, the Blue 
Ranger of the Mohawk.”? By Newton M. Curtis. Price 
25 cents.—-“‘ Fred Arden; or, the Jesuit’s Revenge.”’ 
By J. F. Smith, Esq. Price 50 cents. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Parry & 
MeMillan, Philadelphia: Nos. 3, 4, and 5 of Harper's 
“ Gazetteer of the World.” A valuable publication. 
Price 50 cents a number. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “ Alice Seymour: 
a Home Tale.” By Mrs. Grey, author of the “‘ Gipsey’s 
Daughter,” and numerous other popular works of fic- 
tion. Price 25 cents.—‘* The Man-of-War’s-Man.” By 
Eugene Sue, author of “The Wandering Jew,” etc. 
Price 25 cents. 

From E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia: “ Single Entry 
Book-Keeping. Explained in four sets of Books.” By 
S. W. Crittenden, Accountant. This is accompanied 
by a “ Key to the Treatise on Single Entry Book-Keep- 
ing, and Blank Books for Writing out Exercises given 
in set 3 of Crittenden’s Treatise on Single Entry Book- 
Keeping.” This work has received the approbation of 
a number of practical teachers in various cities of the 
Union. 

From Parry & McMillan, Philadelphia: “‘ The Rose 
of the Parsonage: an Idyll of our own Times.” Trans- 
lated from the German of Robert Giseke, author of the 
Romance, “‘ Modern Titans.” This is a beautiful story, 
the quiet lessons of which will come home to the heart 
of the reader, and leave the most salutary impressions. 
Price 50 cents in paper cover. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


We have received the following new music from that 
most enterprising of our music publishers, T. C. An- 
drews, 66 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia :— 

“ Agatha to Irene, ‘ Now the Swallows are Return- 
ing;’ answer to Franz Abt’s celebrated song, ‘ When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly,’” “Shells of Ocean,” 
“ Down where the Blue Bells grow,” “‘ As if you didn’t 
know,” “To Horse and Away,” (vocal duet,) “Oh, I’d 
be a Sailor!” (dedicated to Captain West), “‘ And shall 
I never see thee more?’’ “‘ Don’t you Remember ?”’ (ar- 
ranged to the popular air of “ Pop goes the Weasel”’), 
and “‘ My Pretty Bird.” 

Any orders addressed to the publisher of the “ Lady’s 
Book’? will be attended to. 
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Ovr THANKS are due to our numerous subscribers 
for the very ample support we have received from them 
during the past year. In return, we have given them 
every novelty that money could procure, and artists 
execute. We have in preparation many beautiful things 
never before attempted in a magazine, and such things 
as they cannot procure elsewhere. We hope to meet 
ail our old subscribers again next year, and many new 
ones. In the mean time, a merry Christmas and happy 
New Year to all. 

We have now finished the year, and we defy any one 
to say that we have not kept our word. We think that 
our numbers have been better and more useful at the 
latter end of the year than they were at the first. 

BisHor Ken.—Of the contributions to the hymns now 
in use by every denomination of Christian worshipers, 
Bishop Ken’s are among the most popular. He was 
the author of the admired morning and evening hymns 
found in almost every collection, which close with the 
doxology— 


* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ;” 


lines too familiar to need repetition here. So connected 
are they with the idea of social worship and public 
devotion, that the engraver of our beautiful plate in 
this number could devise no better legend to place 
under his work. A host of delightful thoughts and 
memories are associated with the simple yet beautiful 
doxology of good Bishop Ken. They are “ household 
words.”’ 

There is another hymn by the same author—a mid- 
night hymn, with which the public is less familiar. 
The morning and evening hymns, as now pripted, 
omit several stanzas of the original. We subjoin those 
omitted from the Evening Hymn :— 


* Dull sleep, of sense me to deprive, 
I am but half my time alive; 
Thy faithful lovers, Lord, are grieved, 
To be so long of Thee bereaved. 


* But, though sleep o’er my frailty reigns, 
Let it not hold me long in chains; 
And now and then let loose my heart, 
Till it a hallelujah dart. 


“ The faster sleep the senses binds, 
The more unfettered are our minds; 
Oh, may my soul, from matter free, 
Thy loveliness unclouded see! 


“Oh, may my guardian, while I sleep, 
Close to my bed his vigils keep, 
His love angelical instil, 
Stop all the avenues of ill. 


“ May he celestial joy rehearse, 
And thought to thought with me converse; 
Or in my stead, all the night long, 
Sing to my God a grateful song.” 


Bishop Ken has all testimony in his favor for learn- 
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ing, piety, conscientious propriety of conduct, and un- 
yielding uprightness. He lived during the reign of three 
kings, and was placed by his conscience in sturdy oppo- 
sition to all three. While he resided at Winchester, 
the profligate Charles II. visited that city, and the 
house of Dr. Ken was chosen by the king’s harbinger as 
the lodging of the king’s favorite, but Dr. Ken positively 
refused to admit her beneath his roof. Charles coolly 
answered, when informed of the circumstance: ** Then 
Mrs. Gwynn must find lodgings elsewhere.’ The 
monarch could admire the virtue he did not practice, 
and Dr. Ken was appointed his chaplain, and became 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. In the next reign, Bishop 
Ken was one of the seven bishops who were sent te the 
tower for resisting the usurpation of the king. “ We 
have two duties to perform,” said Bishop Ken; “ our 
duty to God, and our duty to your majesty. We honor 
you, but we fear God.” The acquittal and release of 
the seven bishops is the theme of one of the most bril- 
liant passages in Macaulay’s history. 

On the accession of William and Mary, Bishop Ken 
could not, in conscience, transfer his allegiance, and, 
as one of the “ Nonjurors,” he was deprived of his pre- 
ferment. What he lost in preferment, he gained in 
honor and respect; and, in his latter years, Queen 
Anne bestowed upon this uncourtierlike divine a pen- 
sion. Among the many biographies and reprints of old 
literature, we wonder that no one has given us a selec- 
tion from the life and works of Ken. It is true that his 
genius is not remarkable, but there is a hearty holy 
sincerity about the man, which we must admire. His 
hymns, without any pretensions as artistic poetry, 
breathe the true devotional spirit. We never hear 
them sung without remembering four other lines of the 
honest, simple-hearted bishop :— 

* And should the well-meant songs I leave behind, 

With Jesus’s lovers an acceptance find, 
’Twill heighten even the joys of heaven to know 
That in my verse the saints hymn God below.” 

NOTWITHSTANDING the increase in the price of paper 
and printing, and every branch connected with publica- 
tion, the price of the “‘ Lady’s Book” will continue the 
same—see terms on cover. The increase on paper alone 
is an additional yearly expense of $4,000 tous. If paper 
continues to rise, it will be more. 

Bropre has favored us with only one fashion this 
month, but it is a beauty. Perhaps we shall receive as 
many orders for patterns of it as we have for the His- 
pania; and they still continue to come. 

REMEMBER that on and after January Ist, all postage 
on letters must be paid in advance, or the letter will lie 
dead in the post-office where it is deposited. If you write 
and want an answer from us, you must inclose a stamp 
to pay return postage. 


PANTLEBRIDGE’S First Love.— We hope vur readers 
have read and enjoyed this story as we have. 
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Tue “ Lapy’s Boox’’ EMBROIDERED AND WORSTED 
S.ipreR.—This very pretty design is to be worked in 
the usual way. The portion for the back of slipper is 
only given in part. The portion of the design in blue, 
white, and yellow, is the centre. This is the first time 
thal a pattern of this kind has been printed in any work, 
in this country or in England. 

ArTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE AND ARTHUR’s HOME 
GazeTTEe.—We call attention to these two publications. 
The Gazette is the best and purest weekly family paper 
we have, and the Magazine is only second to the “‘ Lady’s 
Book.’”? We will send the “Lady’s Book” and either 
the Gazette or Magazine, one year for $3 50. 

A Move. Dun.—A Pennsylvania Yankee publishes 
the following advertisement in the Doylestown “ Intelli- 
gencer.”? We copy it without change :— 

“To Money Lenders and Speculators.—I want to pay 
my debts, and as the only means I can devise to get 
money without suing, I have resolved to expose at 
public sale, at the Court House, on Tuesday, the second 
week of court (when there will be a good many politi- 
cians about), a large number of unsettled book accounts, 
and the like number of notes of various dates and 
amounts. A full and complete printed catalogue of the 
names, dates, and amounts, will be distributed on the 
day of sale. Conditions cash. R. THORNTON. 

N. B.—The above accounts will be open for settlement 
until the day of sale.’’ 

Our accounts are always open for settlement. We 
will venture to wager Mr. Thorntun that we can show a 
list one thousand times as long as his. We are sorry to 
gay so, but the truth must be spoken. 

Our fashion editor will furnish any of the following 
list of patterns :— 


Ladies’ Cloaks, Children’s Dresses, 
do. Mantles, do. Basques, 
do. Full Dresses, do. Paltots, 
do. Jackets, do. Jackets, 
do. Dress Bodies, do. Over-Coats, 
do. Sleeves, do. Pants, 
do. Aprons, do. Aprons, 


eut in Tissue paper, and trimmed as to be made, or any 
of the patterns of cloaks in this or any other number of 
the “ Book.” 


JoxEes.—We have been favored by our correspondents 
with some very good things, which will soon appear 
Those we published in cur Octuber number have been 
very generally copied. 

WE congratulate our friend of the Norwalk “ Gazette,” 
and hope that the twelve-pound shot won’t endanger his 
house much. We can only say that, now he has that 
boy, he may bid farewell to quiet—no more snoozing 
until morning. He will have to get up and walk that 
boy about, and the weather is getting pretty cool for 
that kind of employment. In fact, neither poppy nor 
mandragora will give him that sweet sleep which he 
knew but yesternight. Overhaul your Shakspeare, and 
when you find the tragedy of Othello, make a note of 
it. Better get our Fashion Editor to purchase you a rig 
out. 


Mr. Cuurcn’s Lecture, “* Tat Town.”—Fashion- 
able audiences have expressed their satisfaction at this 
lecture. Mr. C. has been called upon to repeat it. 
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QuiITE PoreTicaL.—The evenings are lengthened; 
the fire is glowing on the old Ingle; the home circle is 
again formed. Only two things are wanting to make 
happiness complete—Godey’s “‘ Lady’s Book’? and Ar- 
thur’s “ Home’ Magazine.” Inclosed is $3 60, the 
desired amount. C. A.W., Ohio. 

And now for the prose. Both magazines may be had 
one year for $3 50, 

Our of some hundreds of notes to the same effect, we 
select a few at random, touching upon the abominable 
practice of some publishers in issuing a large number 
for January, to gull persons into subscribing, and then 
falling down to very small numbers before even the 
middle of the year. 

“Godey differs from those publishers who get out a 
grand initial number, and then taper off through the 
year.”’—Lynn News. 

“Many of Godey’s contemporaries make fine starts in 
the first number, but fall off sadly before the end of the 
volume.”—0O. Telegraph. 

“Unlike some magazine publishers we know of, 
Godey does not issue a double number for January, and 
afterwards suffer the number of pages to diminish.”— 
Marion Dem. Mirror. 

* Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book’ never throws out a decoy 
number on the first of January, to deceive the public 
into its support, and then flag off.’"—N. H. Argus and 
Spectator. 


Harr WorK.—We have received very many compli- 
mentary letters about the various pins, necklaces, &c., 
that we have had made upto order. Any one having 
hair of a relative can have it made up into a most 
beautiful ornament, either pin, necklace, or bracelet. 

ANOTHER PoETICAL LETTER FROM OUR ‘OWN 
STATE.—* We are getting together a string of pearis, but 
we have lost one off. Could you help us to find it by 
sending the September number of the Book; ours for 
this month has not yet made its appearance. Long life 
and health to the Book and its editors.” 

Of course, we sent it. Such a letter as that would 
coax us out of a year’s subscription. 

Girt LotTrerties.—A dozen of these establishments 
have started into existence within the last month or 
two, having for their basis the magazines. The pub- 
lisher of the “‘ Lady’s Book’’ deems it proper to announce 
that he has no connection with them further than to 
furnish them with his publication upon receipt of the 
money, as he would do to dealers and the public. He 
would respectfully suggest to his old friends and sub- 
scribers the propriety of remitting direct to him, as 
usual, and let the publisher receive the profit that is 
justly due to him. 


Mrs. Hae’s “Coox Book” we will furnish at $1, 
and pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s ‘*‘ Household Book’’ 
on the same terms. Every one of our lady subscribers 
ought to have both these books, and they would, if they 
knew their value. 

HAIR ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac 
tion 
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In Goop Time.—We wish to call the attention of all 
parents to the following. We have seen, in the streets 
of Philadelphia, mothers wrapped up in furs, and 
fathers in great coats and overshoes—(the mothers, of 
course, had not the latter; upon their feet were slippers 
or light gaiter boots)—leading a child whose little legs 
were exposed to the cold. We have often wondered of 
what material that mother’s heart must be composed, 
that would thus expose her child to the rigors of one of 
our winters :— 

A modern medical writer has a word for parents 
who expose their children’s limbs to the cold. We 
commend the advice to all who indulge in this practice: 
“T cannot pass without a word the barbarous regimen 
which custom and the ignorant conviction of many 
parents have prescribed for infants and young children. 
I allude to the practice of half dressing children, which 
is adopted in almost all weathers, sometimes with a 
view to show off—sometimes, as is said, to invigorate 
and harden the child. The continued impression of 
cold thus allowed to be made on the arms, shoulders, 
legs, and often bodies of young children, must result, 
unless the power of the system be very great, in gradu- 
ally establishing a congestive circulation, that will favor 
the development of tubercles in the lungs, or mesenteric 
giands, of dropsy of the brain, chronic diarrhea, bron- 
chitis, catarrh, and so on; to say nothing of the multi- 
tudes of the little sufferers cut off by croup, and other 
acute inflammations. Parents should know, and nof for- 
get that children have less power of generating heat than 
adults; and that, consequently, in cool or cold weather, 
their bodies and limbs should receive as careful an 
envelopment and protection as those of grown persons 
liable to the same degree of exposure; for a more careful, 
the selfish attention of the latter to their own comfort 
and health will hardly admit of.” 

We wish all our lady subscribers to read the follow- 
ing from the Dover “ Reporter :”"— 

* As Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book’ is principally intended 
for the edification of ladies, it becomes almost an especial 
duty for them to assist in extending its circulation.” 

Surely there is not one of our subscribers of last year 
but what will renew her subscription for the next; and 
how easy to get a friend to join you. 


Tre “ Lapy’s Book” Sirprer.—Our fair subscribers 
will perceive, on viewing the slipper in the front of this 
number, that we have gone to a great expense to please 
them. They may not possibly understand as well as a 
printer would, how costly such an engraving is. It has 
to go through the press four times, therefore it is four 
times as expensive as any other engraving, independ- 
ent of the colors, which is also a very large item. The 
register has very strictly to be preserved, so that in print- 
ing, one color shall not overrun another. This is not 
likely to be imitated by our followers, as it is rather too 
expensive and troublesome for their notions of enter- 
prise. In January we shall publish something even 
superior to this. 

Rapp’s Gotp Pens.—Their celebrity is increasing, 
and we do not wonder at it, for they are the best 
article of the kind ever offered. We will guarantee 
them. Prices as follows: Condor size, with a holder, 
$6; in a silver case, $7; swan-quill size, with double 
extension silver cases, $4; goose-quill size, suitable for 
jadies, with holders as above, $3. 
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Tue “ Lapy’s BOOK” BETTER THAN A HUSBAND.— 
We have never ventured to say this, but the Jackson 
“ Standard” don’t hesitate to avow that, “if we were a 
lady we would have one, cost what it would, husband 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Why, ladies, it is better 
than a husband, for it is always with you, and every 
lady should have one for herself. We will leave this 
part to our worthy friend, L. A. Godey, to decide.” 

Oh! we decide yes, of course; better than a husband, 
but not better than a wife. 


To a Youne Lapy ON HER MARRIAGE WITH MR. 
Gre.— 
* Sure, madam, by your taste we see, 
What’s good, or great, or grand, without a Gt 
A Godly glow must sure on G depend; 
Or oddly low our righteous thoughts must end: 
The want of G all gratitude effaces ; 
And without G the Graces would run races.” 


“THe Book OF THE TOILET.”—We are now on our 
tenth thousand of this very useful work for the ladies. 
The sale of this ladies’ indispensable has been very 
large. It contains receipts for almost everything that 
can interest a lady. Price 26 cents. 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT OUR FAasHrIoNns.—But 
before we publish the notices, will every one of our sub- 
scribers please compare our fashions with those of any 
other magazine? We ask it in justice to ourselves; we 
court a comparison. The editors of the different papers 
we quote from are supposed to see all the magazines 
containing fashions, and we think their opinions may 
be relied on :— 

“ We have never seen anything approaching Godey’s 
colored fashions in point of beauty.”-—Miss. Reform. 

“Tits fashion plates, as usual, are the best out.”— 
Hoilidaysburg Register. 

“ His fashion plates are ahead of anything of the kind 
we have ever seen.’’—Va. Observer. 

“The fashion plates are exquisite, and the ladies will 
pronounce them worth the price of the number.”—N. H. 
Am. News. 

“ The colored fashion plates are worth the price of the 
Book.”—Md. Telegraph. 

“ The fashion plates are superior to those of any other 
magazine published.”—Plainfield Gazette. 

Our PATTERNS.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &c. At a distance, they would be 
taken for the garment itself. They could be worn ina 
tableau without being detected. 

A Lapy friend sends us a club, and says: “ Among 
these are my most inveterate borrowers.”” Why can’t 
other ladies dc the same? Have a paper headed: “ The 
following persons agree to take, in a club, Godey’s 
*Lady’s Book’ for one year.” When a borrower asks 
for the number, say: “Iam making up aclub; won’t 
you subscribe; the price is very low.” Two things will 
be gained: you will lose a borrower, and we will gain a 
subscriber. 

“How To MAKE A Dress.”—We can now send this 
work to all who have ordered it, our new edition being 
ready. Price 26 cents. 
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BLITZ and little Bobby still hold their nightly levees 
at the Columbia Hall, Chestnut near Seventh. Take 
the young folks, and see them delighted ; the hours can- 
not be spent more agreeably. 

Tre New York “ Commercial Advertiser,” the oldest 
paper in New York city, says: ‘‘ The number of pat- 
terns for embroidery, needlework, &«., the piece of 
music, and the engravings with which the Lady’s 
Book is monthly embellished, render it very attractive 
and useful to ladies.” 





We have seen a copy of the plate to be presented to 
subscribers of the Philadelphia Art Union. It is called 
“Clearing the Track ;” designed by Schusseler, and is 
twenty-three by eighteen and a half inches. The en- 
graving is by Samuel Sartain. It represents a sledding 
scene, popularly called coasting, is full of life and spirit, 
and will, no doubt, prove the most attractive, pleasing 
picture, yet issued by any Art Union. 

Edward F. Dennisin, 210 Chestnut Street, is the ac- 
tuary of the institution. Fifty splendid engravings will 
be distributed on the 31st of December. Subscription $5. 

Back numbers of the “ Lady’s Book” can be supplied 
from January, as the work is stereotyped. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WINDOW PLANTS FOR 
DECEMBER. 


(From Mrs. Hale’s New Household Receipt-Book. This 
book will be sent to any person on receipt of $1.) 


Ir the geraniums or other plants taken from the bor- 
ders in autumn exhibit signs of rottenness, remove the 
decaying parts, and dust the wounds with quicklime or 
sulphur; keep them comparatively dry, and as much 
exposed to the sun as possible. Air is essential when- 
ever it can be admitted. Remember previous directions 
regarding the employment of pans; they are a most 
faial souree of disease and death when left with water 
in them. Water sparingly, keep the leaves clean, and 
wait patiently. Flowering plants must still form the 
exception, as mentioned last month. 

One little matter in a garden is particularly adapted 
to the attention of the fair sex. They should go out, 
scissors in hand, and snip off every decayed flower, 
especially of roses, which will grow all the better, and 
look all the smarter, for riddance of the dead blooms, 
besides lasting the longer in flower. Geraniums want 
their dead flowers cut off regularly, for it makes them 
look better, and encourages new growth and bloom. 
Everything, unless seed is wanted, should be deprived 
of decaying blossoms. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


FOUNTAIN OF Frre.—Add gradually one ounce of 
sulphuric acid to six ounces of water in an earthen 
basin. Then add three-quarters of an ounce of granu- 
lated zinc, with a few pieces of phosphorus the size of a 
pea. Gas-bubbles will be immediately produced, which 
take fire on the surface of the effervescing liquid, and 
the whole surface of the liquid will directly become 
illuminated; fire-balls and jets of fire will dart from 
the bottom through the fluid with great rapidity. 

RotTaToRy Motion or CAMPHOR UPON WATER.— 
Fill a saucer with water, and drop into it camphor re- 
duced to the form of coarse sand. The floating pestiles 
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will commence moving, and acquire & progressive rota- 
tory motion, which continues for some minutes and then 
gradually subsides. 

To MELT aA Corn IN A NUTSHELL.—Take three parts 
of nitre, one part of sulphur, and one of dry sawdust; 
rub them together, and press down the powder in the 
shell, on which place a small coin of silver or copper 
rolled up; fill the shell with more powder, and press it 
closely down; ignite the powder, and the coin will be 
melted in a mass when the combustion has been com- 
pleted. 

INSTANTANEOUS CRYSTALLIZATION.—Make & con- 
centrated solution of sulphate of soda, or Glauber’s 
salts, adding to it gradually portions of boiling water 
until the fluid dissolves no more. Pour the solution, 
whilst in a boiling state, into phials previously warmed ; 
cork them immediately, to exclude the air from the so- 
lution; place them in a secure place, without shaking 
them, and the solution will cool; remove the cork, and, 
as soon as the atmospheric air becomes admitted, it will 
begin to crystallize on the surface, and the crystalliza- 
tion is complete. 


COMBUSTION UNDER WATER.—Put a small quantity 
of hyper oxi-muriate of potass and a bit of phosphorus 
into a wineglass; pour on them cold water. Take a 
glass tube, and dip one end into sulphuric acid; preas 
with the finger upon the upper orifice to retain it, con- 
vey the end to the bottom of the glass, take away the 
finger, and the combustion will take place instantly. 


* PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No orders attended to unless the cash accompanies 
them. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp. 

“Mrs. M. F. D.”—Sent patterns by mail 12th. 

“ Mrs. M. D. C.”*»—Sent patterns by mail 12th. 

“M. S.”—Sent patterns by mail 12th. 

“ Miss J. H. McL.’’—Sent patterns by mail 12th, 

“ Fannie Deyton.”—Wrote you on the 12th. 

“A. A.”—We cannot describe the dresses; but if you 
will let us know the age of the child, and send us $1 50, 
we will send you the patterns for a suit of clothes. 

“ Annie.’”—We cannot send you that paitern en- 
larged, but will send you a handsome slipper pattern for 
75 cents. The anti-macassar pattern you can work the 
desired size by following the directions. 

“Mrs. E. B. D.”—All kinds of buttons are wern. 
You will scarcely find two of the dresses with the same 
buttons on. It is entirely a matter of taste. 

“Madam W. R. B.”—Sent patterns. 13th. 

“Mrs. L. T.”’—Sent box by Adams & Co. 13th. 

“Miss F. J. B.’—Sent patterns 14th. 

“PF, B. R.”—Embroidery with cord. Trace the pat- 
tern on.tissue paper, sew the paper on to the material, 
and sew the cord or braid over the paper. After it is 
worked, the paper can be picked out. 

“T. W. B.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 14th. 

“ Mise J. O. P.”’—Sent hair ear-rings 14th. 

“Mrs. J. D. W."—Sent your two boxes by Adams & 
Co. 14th. 

‘* Frosting Grasses.’»—A very pretty and simple way 
of preserving grasses is to dip them in a solution of 
alum water (alum the size of an egg to one quart of 
water), and then sprinkle them through with wheat 
flour. When dry, the flour will adhere; and different 
grasses thus arranged with a few “ everlastings” and 
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purple amaranth flowers, form a very pretty bouquet. 
Here is another method :— 

How TO KEEP GATHERED FRUIT AND FLOWERS 
ALWAYS Fresu.—A friend has just informed us that 
fruit and flowers may be preserved from decay and fad- 
ing, by immersing them in a solution of gum arabic in 
water two or three times, waiting a sufficient time be- 
tween each immersion to allow the gum todry. This 
process covers the surface of the fruit with a thin coat- 
ing of the gum, which is entirely impervious to the air, 
and thus prevents the decay of the fruit or the withering 
of the flower. Our friend has roses thus preserved, 
which have all the beauty of freshly plucked ones, 
though they have been separated from the parent stem 
since June last. To insure success in experiments of 
this kind, it should be borne in mind that the whole 
surface should be completely covered; for, if the air 
only gains entrance at a pin hole, the labor will be lost. 
In preserving specimens of fruit, particular care should 
be taken to cover the stem, end and all, with the gum. 
A good way is to wind a thread of silk about the stem, 
and then sink it slowly into the solution, which should 
not be so strong as to leave a particle of the gum undis- 
solved. The gum is so perfectly transparent that you 
ean with difficulty detect its presence, except by the 
touch. Here we have another simple method of fixing 
the fleeting beauty of nature, and surrounding our- 
selves ever with those objects which do most elevate 
the mind, refine the taste, and purify the heart.— 
Country Gentleman. 

* Crochet Alphabet.”—We have a copy of it, but how 
are we to send it? If addressed to “An Old Sub- 
scriber,”’ Detroit, we question very much if that old sub- 
seriber would receive it. We never will take one bit of 
trouble again for anybody, unless they will give us their 
names. 

“ Lucy H.”—Two ounces white gum arabic powder 
in a pint pitcher of builing water. Cover it, and let it 
set all night. In the morning, pour it carefully from the 
dregs into a clean bottle, and cork it. A tablespoonful 
thrown into a pint of starch will give to lawns, either 
white or printed, a look of newness when nothing else 
can restore them after washing. p 

* Query.”’-—Can any of our subscribers give us any 
hints upon making ladies’ gaiter-boots? We want the 
Information for the benefit of all. 

“EF. A. L.’’—Sent patterns by mail 17th. 

“ Mrs. E. A. M.”’—Sent patterns by mail 17th. 

“R. E.”—Sent patterns by mail 17th. 

“H. H. D.”"—Can send you the three pieces of music 
on receipt of $1. 

“T. W. A.’’—Sent patterns on the 19th. 

“ Misa M. E. W.”"—Sent patterns on the 19th. 

“J.D. W.’—Sent Rapp’s pens by mail 20th. 

“ Mrs. A. G.’’—Sent books by mail 20th. 

“C,. W.’'—Sent patterns by mail 20th. 

“ Miss J. S.”——Sent patterns by mail 20th. 

“ Mrs. O. V.*"—Sent books by mail 20th. 

* Misa A. L.”’—Sent patterns by mail 20th. 

“C.J. W.”—Sent the articles by mail 20th. 

* A. B.’’—Sent motto wafers by mail 20th. 

“ Mra. 8S. R. C.”"—Sent patterns by mail 22d. 

“ Mrs. J. C.’—Sent hair ornaments by mail 23d. 

“Mrs, L. D. S.”—Sent Mrs. Hale’s “ Huuschold 
Book.” 

“Mrs. V. C. B.”—Sent box by Adams & Co. 25th. 

“Mrs. H. R. M.”"—Sent Mrs. Hale’s “ Household 
Book,”" 











* Mrs. L. W.”—Sent Toil Ciré by mail 26th, 

“FE. M. L.”—Mrs. Mowatt’s works: “ Evelyn,” 60 
cents, and ‘* The Fortune Hunter,” 50 cents. 

“L. 8.”°—Sent your goods by mail 26th. 

“Mrs. Col. J. J. T.—Sent hair bracelet, &c., by 
Harnden’s Express 26th. 

“Mrs. A. M. P.”—Sent Mrs. Hale’s “ Household 
Book.” 

* Mrs. J. W.”—Sent pin by mail 26th. 


~ 








Receipts, &c. 





To CLEAN WuiTe oR COLORED Kip GLoves.—Put 
the glove on your hand, then take a small piece of flan- 
nel, dip it in camphene, and well but gently rub it over 
the glove, taking care not to make ii too wet. When the 
dirt is removed, dip the flannel (or another piece if that 
is become dirty) into pipe-clay and rub it over the glove; 
take it off, and hang it up in a room to dry, and in a day 
or two very little smell will remain; and, if done care- 
fully, they will be almost as good as new. In colored 
ones, if yellow, use gamboge after the pipe-clay, and for 
other colors match it in dry paint. 

To Prevent CoLoRep THINGS FROM RUNNING.— 
Boil one-fourth pound of soap till nearly dissolved, then 
add a small piece of alum and boil with it. Wash the 
things in this latter, but do not soap them. If they re- 
quire a second water, put alum to that also, as well as 
to the swilling and blue-water. This will preserve them. 

To PRESERVE PeNnciL MARKS.—If you have anything 
drawn or written with a lead-pencil that you wish to 
preserve from rubbing out, dip the paper into a dish of 
skimmed milk. Then dry it, and iron it on the wrong 
side. In ironing paper, do not let the iron rest a moment 
(as it will leave a crease or mark), but go over it as 
rapidly as possible, 

To Was MovUssELINE-DE-LAINE.—Boil a pound of 
rice in, five quarts of water, and, when cool enough, 
wash in this, using the rice for soap. Have another 
quantity ready, but strain the rice from this and use it 
with warm water, keeping the rice strained off for a 
third washing, which at the same time stiffens and also 


«brightens the colors. 


To CLEAN ParerR HanoinoGs.—Cut into eight half 
quarters a stale loaf of bread; with one of these pieces, 
after having blown off all the dust from the paper to be 
cleaned by means of a good pair of bellows, begin at the 
top of the room, holding the crust in the hand and 
wiping lightly downward with the crumb about half a 
yard at each stroke, till the upper part of the hangings 
is completely cleaned all round; then go again round 
with the like sweeping stroke downward, always com- 
mencing each successive course a little higher than the 
upper stroke had extended till the bottom be finished. 
This operation, if carefully performed, will frequently 
make very old paper look al.nost equal to new. Great 
caution must be used not by any means to rub the paper 
hard, nor to attempt cleaning it the cross or horizontal 
way. The dirty part of the bread, too, must be each 
time cut away, and the pieces renewed as soon as at all 
necessary. 

To MAKE ARTIFICIAL RED CORAL BRANCHES FOR ~ 
THE EMBELLISHMENT OF GROTTOS.—Take clear resin, 
dissolve it in a brass pan, to every ounce of which add 
two drachms of the finest vermilion; when stirred well 
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together, choose the twigs and branches, peeled and 
dried; then take a pencil and paint the branches all 
over whilst the composition is warm; afterwards shape 
them in imitation of natural coral. This done, hold the 
branches over a gentle coal fire till all is smooth and 
even, as if polished. In the same manner white coral 
may be prepared with white lead, and black coral with 
lamp-black. A grotto may be built, with little expense, 
of glass, cinders, pebbles, pieces of large flint, shells, 
moss, stones, counterfeit coral, pieces of chalk, &c., all 
bound or cemented together with the above-described 
cement. 


To CLEAN THE Rust FROM IRON OR STEEL.—Scrape 
off as much of the rust as you can; then grease the iron 
all over with lamp-oil (any other oil will do), rubbing it 
in well. Put the iron in a place where it will be out of 
the way, and let it rest for two or three days, or more. 
Then wipe off the oil as thoroughly as possible, and rub 
the iron with sand-paper till it is perfectly cleaned from 
the grease. For want of oil or sand-paper, rusty iron 
may be cleaned tolerably well by greasing it with a bit 
of pork-fat, and afterwards rubbing it with common 
sand. 





COOKERY. 


GINGERBREAD.—Gingerbread is not only one of the 
very oldest articles of the baker’s business, but formerly, 
as well! as now, one of the most favorite. One principle 
is to be observed in the manufacture of all gingerbread, 
that is, that molasses or honey is the only sweet em- 
ployed, and that the necessary fermentation is produced 
by an alkaline carbonate, which, by the heat of the oven, 
and assisted also by the acid in the molasses, becomes 


decomposed, and, emitting its carbonic acid into the 


particles of bread, renders it porous. Besides the ad- 
mixture of the various materials, the molasses requires 
the following preparation :— 

1. To Prepare the Molasses.—Take fourteen pounds of 
the best molasses, one-fourth pound of alum, and one- 
half pound of American potash. Dissolve the alum in 
one-half pint of hot water, and in another vessel the 
potash in the same quantity of water. Pour the alum 
first into the molasses, stir it up, and then add the pot- 
ash, and stir it all well together for use. 

2. To Prepare the Dough.—Mix some of the preceding 
prepared molasses with flour, to make a soft dough; set 
this aside for three or four days, when it will be ready, 
by mixing with the other ingredients, to bake directly. 
If kept for eight or ten days, it is called old dough, and 
requires to be mixed in certain proportions with similar 
dough just made; in this case, the oldness of the one 
and the newness of the other uniting, the medium, and 
proper quality, amd age are preserved. 

3. Ingredients.—Take four pounds of light dough and 
two pounds of new dough, one-half pound of butter, 
one-half pound of molasses, two ounces of ginger, and 
two ounces of mixed spice. You may add, at pleasure, 
orange or lemon peel, almonds, or other flavoring ingre- 
dients. Caraway seeds are sometimes used. 

4. Making.—Mix this all well together, and make it 
of a thinner consistence with water, if required. Place 
it in a pan to about an inch in thickness in square tins, 
the bottom and sides of which are well buttered, press 
the stamp upon the top, having first washed it over with 
water or egg. A large cake of gingerbread will take 
three-quarters of an hour to bake in a slow oven; 
emaller and thinner cakes, in a brisker oven, for a 
bhorter time; do not touch them, or expose them to a 


cold draught of air while baking, or they will be heavy. 
When done, wash them over with size, egg, isinglass, 
or gum-water. 

After the ingredients are fully made up, gingerbread 
should be kept a little time before baking, but never 
more than two or three hours. In the following receipts 
it is prepared by one operation. 

5. Flour and molasses, of each one pound, butter one 
ounce, carbonate of magnesia one ounce, powdered gin- 
ger and cinnamon, of each one drachm, grated nutmeg 
one-half ounce ; let it be baked, after having been made 
about four hours. 

This is for thin gingerbread; if for thick, you must 
add more flour, so as to make the paste stiffer. 

6. Flour one pound, carbonate of magnesia one-quarter 
ounce, mix these together, then add one-half pound of 
molasses, one-quarter pound of moist sugar, two ounces 
of melted butter, tartaric acid one drachm, and spices as 
in the last receipt. Let it be baked when it has been 
made about four hours. 

If to be baked quickly, double the quantity of the car- 
bonate of magnesia, and of the acid; this will be ready 
for the oven in forty minutes. 

7. Flour one pound, molasses three-fourths of a pound, 
potash dissolved in a little water one-half ounce, butter 
one ounce, svice according to taste. This will not be 
ready for the oven for several days. When it is to be 
baked, mix up with it a little more flour. 

During the several days’ rest between the making and 
the baking, the acid which is in the molasses neutralizes 
the potash, and lets its carbonic acid escape into the 
bread. 

8. Instead of the potash used in the last receipt, mix 
up the ingredients with one ounce of the carbonate of 
ammonia, to make the bread porous; or it may be used 
in addition to the potash in the last, using then one- 
fourth ounce, and adding it when the paste is two or 
three days old. With the carbonate of ammonia only, 
it may be baked directly it is prepared. 

9. Flour six pounds, powdered ginger two ounces, 
caraway seeds one ounce (other spices to palate), 
candied lemon and orange peel, of each two ounces, 
moist sugar and melted butter, of each one-half pound, 
molasses four pounds, volatile salt (carbonate of ammo- 
nia) dissolved in a little water one and a half to two 
ounces. This may be baked at once. 

10. Take three pounds of molasses, of candied lemon, 
and orange peel, and green citron, each one-half pound, 
two ounces of ginger in powder, two ounces of coriander 
seed, prepared, beaten, and sifted. Use the prepared 
molasses, or else either of the carbonates before men- 
tioned with common molasses. 

The French, whose gingerbread is vile stuff, use honey 
instead of molasses, and flavor it very strongly with 
aniseed. 


Gincer CAKES.—Take one pound of sugar, one- 
fourth pound of ginger, one pint of water, two pounds 
of flour, and eight caps (haif-peels) of orange peel. 
Pound and sift the ginger, and add one pint of water; 
boil it five minutes, then let it stand till cold. Pound 
the preserved orange peel, and pass it through a hair- 
sieve; put the flour on a paste-board, make a wall, and 
put in the orange peel and ginger with the boiled water, 
mix this up to a paste, and roll it out; prick the cakes 
before baking them. 

EssENCE OR TINCTURE OF GINGER.—1. Take of gin- 
ger in coarse powder two ounces, proof spirits two pints. 
Digest in a gentle heat for seven days, and strain. This 
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tincture is cordial and stimulant, and is generally 
employed as a corrective to purgative draughts, without 
which the latter are apt to be griping. . 

2. A more concentrated essence may be procured by 
digesting four ounces of ginger in a pint of spirits of 
wine for a fortnight, then press and filter. Oxley’s 
concentrated essence of Jamaica ginger varies from this 
only, in having a little of the essence of Cayenne added 
to it. 

8. Bruised Jamaica ginger twelve pounds, rectified 
spirits of wine two and a half gallons. Soak for four- 
teen days, press, strain, and reduce the essence by dis- 
tillation to one gallon, cool, and filter. This is so strong 
that two ounces are equal to three of ginger. It is used 
much, not only by the medical profession, but by publi- 
cans and distillers in making cordials, and occasionally 
in flavoring brandy. 

4. Mix together equal parts of Jamaica ginger and 
animal charcoal, both in coarse powder, put them in a 
funnel which has a piece of cotton wool in the pipe of it, 
stop the lower @4@ With a cork, and pour spirits of wine 
on to the powder. After twenty-four hours, take out the 
cork, and let the spirits filter through, adding altogether 
spirit double the weight of the ginger employed, pour the 
runnings backward into the funnel two or three times 
till of sufficient strength. 

To Canpy Grincer.—Put one ounce of race ginger, 
grated fine, one pound of loaf-sugar, beat fine, into a 
preserving pan, with as much water as will dissolve the 
sugar. Stir them well together over a slow fire till the 
sugar begins to boil; then stir in another pound of sugar, 
beat fine, and keep stirring it till it grows thick; then 
take it off the fire, and drop it in cakes upon earthen 
dishes; set them in a warm place to dry, when they 
will become hard and brittle, and look white. 

Ginger CANDY AND Drops.—Coarsely-powdered 
ginger two ounces, boiling water one and one-fourth 
pint; macerate in a warm place for two hours, strain, 
and add to it seven pounds each of loaf and brown 
sugar. Ginger drops are the same, except that they are 
made with all loaf-sugar. 

Grycer Canpy.—Boil a pint of clarified sugar, until 
upon taking out a drop of it on a piece of stick, it will, 
when cold, be quite brittle. Color it yellow by boiling 
with it a little saffron tied up in a piece of muslin. Now 
mix and stir up with it, for a common article, about a 
teaspoonful of ground ginger; if for superior goods, 
instead of the ground ginger, add to it, while hot, half 
the white of an egg beaten up previously with fine sifted 
joaf-sugar, and twenty drops of the strong essence of 
ginger. 

Gixcer Lozenees.—Dissolve in one-fourth pint of 
hot water one-half ounce of gum-arabic; when cold, 
stir it up with one and a half pound of loaf-sugar, and 
a spoonful of powdered ginger, or twelve drops of the 
essence of ginger. Roll and beat the whole well up into 
a paste, make it into a cake, and punch out the lozenges 
with a round stamp; dry them near the fire, or in an 
oven nearly cold. 

To Preserve Gincer.—The preserved ginger that 
comes from China, and from the Indies, is much superior 
to any we can make in this country; it being made from 
the roots while young and tender, while ours being from 
the older roots, and these having been dried, they still 
remain stringy and tough when preserved. The method 
pursued in the East Indies is, first to wash the fresh 
roots, then to boil them for an hour in water, taking out 
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the pieces and letting them cool; they are then peeled 
with a knife and cut into smaller pieces. The pieces 
thus softened and cleaned, and still containing as much 
pungency as will be desirable, are boiled in a thin syrup 
of white sugar, then taken out and dried, if wanted in 
this state, or if wanted as a wet preserve, the syrup and 
ginger are both preserved together in earthenware jars. 


PRESERVED Mock Gincer.—Cut off the stalks of 
lettuces just going to seed, and peel off the strings, cut 
them in pieces two or three inches long, and throw them 
into water; after washing them, put them into sugar 
and water, mixed in the proportion of one pound of 
sugar to five pints or water, add to this quantity two 
large spoonfuls of pounded ginger. Boil the whole 
together for twenty minutes, and set it by fur two days. 
Then boil it again for half an hour, and renew this five 
or six times in the same syrup. Then drain the stalks 
upon a sieve, and wipe them dry; have ready a thick 
syrup boiled, and made strong with whole ginger. Pour 
it upon the stalks boiling hot, boil them im it twice or 
thrice, or until they look clear, and taste like the West 
India ginger. 

Syrup or Gincer.—Take of ginger, bruised, four 
ounces, boiling water three pints. Macerate for four 
hours, then strain, and add white sugar to make a syrup. 


Gincer WINE.—1. To seven gallons of water put 
nineteen pounds of clayed sugar, and boil it for half an 
hour, taking off the scum as it rises; then take a smali 
quantity of the liquor, and add to it nine ounces of the 
best ginger, bruised. Now put it all together, and when 
nearly cold, chop nine pounds of raisins very small, and 
put them inte a nine gallon cask (beer measure), with 
one ounce of isinglass. Slice four lemons into the cask, 
taking out all the seeds, and pour the liquor over them, 
with halfa pint of fresh yeast. Leave it unstopped for 
three weeks, and in about three months it will be fit for 
bottling. There will be one gallon of the sugar and 
water more than the cask will hold at first; this must 
be kept to fill up, as the liquor works off, as it is neces- 
sary that the cask should be kept full till it has done 
working. The raisins should be two-thirds Malaga, 
and one-third Muscatel. Spring and autumn are the 
best seasons for making this wine. 

2. Take of cold soft water nineteen gallons, Malaga 
raisins fifty pounds, white tartar in powder four ounces ; 
ferment. Mix ginger, in powder or bruised, twenty 
ounces, eighteen lemons, peel and juice; add brandy 
two quarts or more. This will make eighteen gallons. 

3. Take twenty quarts of water, five pounds of sugar, 
three ounces of white ginger, one ounce of stick liquorice. 
Boil them well together; when it is cold, put a little new 
yeast upon it, but not too much; then put it into the 
barrel for ten days, and after that bottle it, putting a 
lump of white sugar into every bottle. 


MARKING INK. 
(From Mrs. Hale’s New Household Receipt- Book.) 


SyMPATHETIC INK.—With a clean pen write on 
paper with a solution of muriate of cobalt, so diluted 
with water, that the writing when dry will be invisible. 
On gently warming the paper, the writing will appear 
of a blue or greenigh color, which will disappear again 
when cool, A solution of muriate of copper forms a 
yellow and sympathetic ink, and acetate of cobalt a rose 
or purple. If a landscape be drawn representing © 
winter scene, the paper being overlaid where the foliage 
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should be with the green sympathetic ink, then, on gently 
warming the drawing, it will represent summer. Sky 
and water may be drawn with the blue, and standing 
corn with the yellow ink. 

B.LvueE InK.—Dissolve a small quantity of indigo ina 
little oil of vitriol, and add a sutlicient quantity of 
waiter, in which gum-arabic has been dissolved. 


YELLow Ink.—Dissolve gamboge in a solution of 
gum-arabic. . 

ScaRLET INK.—Dissolve vermilion in a solution of 
gum-arabic. 

Rep Ink.—Boil one ounce of Brazil wood in half a 
pint of water for a quarter of an hour; add to the decoc- 
tion three drachms of gum-arabic, and an ounce of 
alum. 

Green Inxk.—Verdigris, two ounces; cream of tartar, 
one ounce; water, half a pint; boil till reduced to one 
half, and filter. 

EXCELLENT WRITING INk.—Boil eight ounces of 
galls in coarse powder, and four ounces of logwood in 
thin chips, in twelve pints of rain water, for one hour: 
strain the liquor, and add four ounces of green copperas, 
three ounces of powdered gum-arabic, one ounce of blue 
vitriol, and one ounce of rock candy, powdered ; stir the 
mixture until the whole be dissolved, then let it subside 
twenty-four hours; decant it very steadily, and put it 
into stone bottles for use. 

A clove kept in it will prevent it from becoming 
mouldy. 


POISONS AND ANTIDOTES. 


WE have before published poisons and antidotes; but 
we find, in Mrs. Hale’s “Household Receipt-Book,”’ 
lirections so plain and short that we are induced to give 
hem again. In fact, they cannot be published too often. 


Acids.—These cause great heat, and sensation of 
yurning pain, from the mouth down to the stomach. 
Remedies, magnesia, soda, pearlash, or soap, dissolved 
+n water; then use stomach-pump or emetics. 

Alcohol.—First cleanse out the stomach by an emetic, 
then dash cold water on the head, and give ammonia 
(spirits of hartshorn). 

Alkalics.—Best remedy is vinegar. 

Ammonia.—Remedy, lemon-juice or vinegar, after- 
wards milk and water or flaxseed tea. 

Arsenic.—Remedies, in the first place evacuate the 
stomach, then give the white of eggs, lime-water, or 
chalk and water, charcoal and the preparations of iron, 
particularly hydrate. 

Belladonna or Night Henbane.—Give emetics, and then 
plenty of vinegar and water or lemonade. 

Charcoal.—In poisons by carbonic gas, remove the 
patient to open air, dash cold water on the head and 
body, and stimulate nostrils and lungs by hartshorn, at 
the same time rubbing the chest briskly. 

Corrosive Sublimate.—Give white of eggs freshly mixed 
with water, or give wheat. flour and water, or soap and 
water freely. 

Creasote.— White of eggs and the emetics. 

Laudanum.—Same as opium. 

Lead. White Lead and Sugar of Lead.—Remedies, 
alum, cathartic, such as castor oil and Epsom salts, 
especially. 

Mushrooms, when pvisonous.—Give emetics, and then 
plenty of vinegar and water, with dose of ether, if 
handy. 
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Nitrate of Silver (lunar caustic).—Give a strong solu- 
tion of common salt, and then emetics. 

Nitrate of Potash, or Saltpetre—Give emetics, then 
copious draughts of flaxseed tea, milk and water, and 
other soothing drinks. 

Opium.—First give a strong emetic of mustard and 
water, then strong coffee and acid drinks; dash cold 
water on the head. 

Oxalic Acid.—Frequently mistaken for Epsom Salts. 
Remedies, chalk, magnesia, or soap and water freely, 
then emetics. 

Prussic Acid.—When there is time, administer chlo- 
rine, in the shape of soda or lime. Hot brandy and 
water. Harishorn and turpentine also useful. 

Snake- Bites, §&c.— Apply immediately strong hartshorn, 
and take it internally; also, give sweet oil, and stimu- 
lants freely. Apply a ligature tight above the part 
bitten, and then apply a cupping-glass. 

Tartar Emetic.—Give large doses of tea made of galls, 
Peruvian bark, or white oak bark. 

Tobacco.—First an emetic, then sstringent tea, then 
stimulants. 

Verdigris.—Plenty of white of egg and water. 

White Vitriol.—Give the patient plenty of milk and 
water. 

In almost all cases of poisoning, emetics are highly 
useful, and of those, one of the very best, because most 
prompt and ready, is the common mustard flour or 
powder, a spoonful of which, stirred up in warm water, 
may be given every five or ten minutes, until free vomit- 
ing can be obtained. 

Emetics and warm demulcent diiaks, such as milk 
and water, flaxseed or slippery elm tea, chalk water, 
&c., should be administered without delay. The subse- 
quent management of the case will of c. urse be left to a 
physician. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSH®RY. 


BALSAMIC VINEGAR.—Take rue, sage, mint rose- 
mary, and lavender, of each a handful : cut them small, 
and put them into a stone jar; pour upon the herbs a 
pint of the best white wine vinegar; cover the jar close, 
and let it stand seven or eight days in the sun or a warm 
room; then strain it off and dissolve in it as much cam- 
phor as it will take up. 

The liquid sprinkled about the sick chamber or burnt 
will much revive a patient, remove bad smells, purify 
and refresh the air, and tend to prevent contagion. 

DisTILLED WATER.—Water that has been distilled 
is the softest of all waters, therefore the best adapted 
for drinking in cases of sickness, and for infusions; but 
as a-still is rarely ready at hand, water of the same 
quality may be obtained by the easy method of fixing a 
tin pipe, about four feet long, to the spout of any common 
kettle, and placing the other end of it into a decanter 
placed in a tub of cold water. The liquid, as it drops, 
must be kept cool by frequently changing the water in 
which the decanter is placed. Distilled water is now 
recommended in gout and diseases of the kidneys. The 
taste being flat and not agreeable, it should be poured 
from one vessel into another before use. 

Toast WATER.— When you have toasted until brown 
about half a slice of a quartern wheat loaf, pour over 
it in a jar or jug about a quart of water. Let it stand 
an hour and a half, and pour the water clear from the 
toast into a wine decanter. If a flavor be desired, xu 
can be added, to the taste of the individual. 
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OatT-CAKE WATER is made the same way, substitut- 
ing oat-cake for bread. This has proved very beneficial 
in cases of vomiting, which could not be allayed by any 
ether means. 

Biscurir WATER is made the same way as the two 
preceding, and will be fuund an agreeable variety. 

For Sore Eves.—lIncorporate thoroughly, in a glass 
mortar or vessel, one part of strong citrine ointment 
with three parts of spermaceti ointment. Use the mix- 
ture night and morning by placing a piece of the size of 
& pea in the corner of the eye affected. 


EXCELLENT REMEDY FoR LumBAGo.—Dip a piece 
ef flannel in scalding water; wring it out, and sprinkle 
some turpentine immediately over it, and apply it 
quickly to the part affected by the pain. Repeat this 
process a few times, and it will afford certain relief. 





CAMPHORATED AMMONIACAL Wasn.—Take haif 
an ounce of the liquid subcarbonate of ammonia; and 
one and a half ounces of camphorated spirit, mix and 
apply to the parts by means of rags moistened with the 
lotion. This is a useful application for contusions un- 
attended with abrasion of the surface. 


DiscuTIENT LoTION.—Take one ounce of sal-ammo- 
niac, and dissolve it in four ounces of vinegar, and four 
eunces of spirits of wine. 

This is used for contusions attended with much dis- 
eoloration of the skin, and is applied by wetting pieces 
ef rag folded four or six times, tying them over the part, 
and changing them as often as they become dry. 

GtavrivL.—Take two drachms of tincture of benzoin, 
and ten ounces of rose-water. Mix and shake well. 

This is much used as a cosmetic on the continent, to 
remove sun-burns. 

NAILS GROWING INTO THE FLEsH.—Cut a notch in 
the middle of the nail every time the nail is pared. The 
disposition to close the notch draws the nail up from the 
sides. 

Cornns.—Corns may be prevented by easy shoes; 
frequently bathing the feet in lukewarm water, with a 
little salt or potashes dissolved in it. The corn itself will 
be completely destroyed by rubbing it daily with a little 
eaustic solution of potash tili the soft skin is formed. 





Che Coilet. 

O11 oF BERGAMOT is extracted by pressure from the 
rind of the ripe fruit of the Citrus bergamium and auren- 
tium. It is a limpid, yellowish fluid, having a smell 
resembling that of oranges. Its»specific gravity varies 
from 0.888 to 0.886. It becomes concrete when cooled a 
little below thirty-two degrees. 

BerGamoT Perrume.—Take sixteen pounds of hair 
powder and forty drops of the best oil of bergamot; rub 
them well together, and, to mix them more intimately, 
rub tne powder two or three times through a fine sieve. 
Keep it from the air at all times. 

BANDOLINE FOR THE Harr.—1. Boil a tablespoonful 
of linseed in half a pint of water for five minutes. 

2. Put one ounce of quince seed to a quart of water; 
let it simmer on the fire for forty minutes; strain it 
through a fine sieve, and, when cold, add a few drops 
of any scent you please. If the bottles are well corked 
aud tied down, it will keep for many months. 

3 Put one tablespoonful of linseed, half a teaspoonful 
of quince seed, and a pinch of white mustard seed into 
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a pint of soft water; simmer it to half a pint, according 
to the goodness of the seeds ; add essence the most agree- 
able. The quince seed may be previously bruised. 

4. Take one-quarter of an ounce of carrageen, or Irish 
moss; cleanse it thoroughly from all impurities. This 
being done, pour half a pint of boiling water on it; let 
it stand for a quarter of an hour; then strain it through 
muslin. When nearly cold, add half an ounce of spirits 
of wine, with six drops of the essential oil of almonda, 
or any other perfume. 

5. Take an ounce and a half of pure isinglass, one pint 
of water, all but two wineglassfuls, and two wineglass- 
fuls of proof spirits; pour the water over the isinglass 
in a covered vessel, and let it stand all night; the next 
day let it be put into an oven or on the hob, till the isin- 
glass is completely dissolved and the liquid is quite hot, 
then mix the proof spirit with it. If you wish to scent 
it, two or three drops of any essential oil (that you like 
the perfume of) must be mixed with the spirit previous 
to adding it to the isinglass. Some ladies’ hair requires 
a stronger bandoline than others; where this is the case, 
an extra half ounce of isingiass will effect it. 

6. Do not make much of this mixture at a time, as it 
is apt to spoil. Pour over ten or twelve quince-leavea 
about a tablespoonful of boiling water. 

PAsTILes.—1. A la Rose. Gum arabic one ounce, gum 
olibanum one ounce, storax one ounce, nitre three- 
quarters of an ounce, charcoal powder six ounces, oil 
of roses twenty drops. The above mixture is to be 
thickened with a quarter of an ounce of gum tragacanth 
dissolved in rose-water, and the whole pounded and 
made into a paste. 

2. Ambergris eight drachms, powder of rose-leaves 
four drachms, gum benzoin two ounces, essence of roses 
one ounce, gum tragacanth one ounce, and a few drops 
of the oil of red sanders wood. 

3. Common. Gum benzoin one pound, cloves half an 
ounce, cinnamon two drachms, a stick of calamus aro- 
maticus, mucilage of gum to mix. 

Eau DE MARECHALE.—1. Musk twenty grains; es- 
sence of bergamot, oil of lavender, oil of cloves, each 
one ounce; essence of ambergris two ounces, oil of sas- 
safras fifteen drops, oil of marjoram twenty drops, spi- 
rits of wine four pints. 

2. Spirits of wine one pint, essence of violets two 
ounces, essence of bergamot and essence of cloves, each 
four drachms, orange-flower water one pint. 

MARESCHAL Harr PowpeRr.—1. Oak moss in pow- 
der two pounds, starch powdered one pound, cloves 
one ounce, calomus aromaticus one ounce, Cyperus in 
powder two ounces, rotten wood in powder one ounce. 
Mix all well together. 

2. Powdered cloves one ounce, starch powder two and 
a half pounds. 

MARESCHAL PoMATUM.—White wax two pounds, 
suet six pounds and three-quarters, scent four ounces 
and a half, Mareschal powder six ounces. 


To MAKE Eav-prE-CoLoGcne.—Take two quarts of 
spirits of wine, above proof, then add oil of bergamot, 


three-fourths of an ounce; oil of cedra, three-eighths of - 


an ounce; oil of lemon-peel, three-eighths of an ounce ; 
oil of orange-flowers, three-eighths of an ounce; oil of 
rosemary, one-sixteenth of an ounce; and camphor, 
four grains. Let the whole be shaken during a quartor 
of an hour, and then suffered to remain without agita- 
tion a fortnight, and filtered through white blotting- 
paper, and then bottled. 
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Centre- Gable Gossin. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


Among those executed with the pen, and warranted 
to find originals in every family, none are more success- 
ful at the present day than those of Thackaray. Com- 
menting on the advantages of a bad temper, in a late 
chapter of the ‘“‘ Newcomes,” we have two that will 
speedily be recognized by many “ afilicted friends.” 

“ Surely a fine furious temper, if accompanied with a 
certain magnanimity and bravery, which often go to- 
gether with it, is one of the most fortunate and precious 
gifts with which a gentleman or lady can be endowed. 
A person always ready to fight is certainly of the great- 
est consideration amongst his or her family circle. The 
lazy grow tired of contending with him, the timid coax 
and flatter him; and, as almost every one is timid or 
lazy, a bad-tempered man is sure to have his own way. 
It is he who commands, while all the others obey. If 
he is a gourmand, he has what he likes for dinner, and 
the tastes of all the rest are subservient tohim. She 
(we playfully change the gender, as a bad temper is of 
both sexes) has the place which she likes best in the 
drawing-room, nor do her parents, nor her brothers and 
sisters, venture to take her favorite chair. If she wants 
to go to a party, mamma will dress herself in spite of 
the headache, and papa, who hates those dreadful 
sotres, will go up stairs after dinner and put on his 
poor old white neck-cloth, though he has been toiling 
all day at the office, and must be there early in the 
morning—he will go out with her, we say, and stay for 
the last cotillon. If the family are taking their tour in 
summer, it is she who ordains whither they shall go, 
and when they shall stop. If he comes home late, the 
dinner is kept for him, and no one dares to say a word, 
though ever so hungry. If he is in a good humor, how 
every one frisks about and is happy! How the servants 
jump up at his bell and run towait on him! How they 
sit up patiently, and how eagerly they rush out to fetch 
cabs in the rain! 

“ Whereas for you and me, who have the tempers of 
angels, and never were known to be angry or complain, 
nobody cares whether we are pleased or not. Our wives 
go to the milliners and send us the bill, and we pay it; 
our John finishes reading the paper before he answers 
our bell and brings it to us; our sons loll in the arm- 
chair, which we should like, fill the house with their 
young men, and smoke in the dining-room ; our tailors 
fit us badly, our butchers give us the youngest mutton, 
our tradesmen dun us much more quickly than other 
people’s, because they know we are good-natured, and 
our servants go out when they like, and openly have 
their friends to supper in the kitchen.” 


A NURSERY BASKET. 


THIs very convenient receptacle for the odds and ends 
of an infant’s toilet is thus described in the “‘ Nursery 
Book” by our Fashion Editor, recently published by 
Appleton :— 

“ Any b.usket large enough to hold a certain number 
of articles will answer the purpose; but there are those 
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that come especially for this use. Of the several differ- 
ent styles, we prefer those shallow and close covered, 
with strong handles; the shape may be oblong, round, 
or square. 

* A close-fitting top or lid comes with some of them, 
unhinged, so that it may be taken off entirely when the 
basket is in use. Many persons use them without a 
cover, just as they come from the shops, where they cam 
also be procured fitted up, and furnished with all the 
articles necessary for an infant’s toilet. 

“The cover may be of cashmere, dimity, or white 
cambric or muslin, with colored silk or cambric under- 
neath. The flounce falling over the outside, so as en- 
tirely to cover it, is embroidered, if in cashmere. The 
bottom piece is entirely plain, carpeting the basket, as 
it were; the lining of the sides is full, and either 
gathered or finely plaited into this centre piece, as well 
as the flounce at the top of the basket. The seams are, 
of course, on the under-side. Two-or four pockets may 
be made, in the old-fashioned work-bag style, drawing 
up with a narrow ribbon. The handles are also wound 
closely with ribbon. Instead of the flounce, some are 
made with the outside cover of the brim, exactly like 
the inner piece; full, and caught closely to the bottom 
of the basket. It will be seen that these covers can, im 
any case, be taken off to be washed or cleaned. 

“Fitting up.—lIn furnishing, we have, first, the in- 
dispensable pin-cushion, usually the flat toilet shape. 

“It is usual to have two sizes of good English pins, 
one medium, the other rather small. Ornamented pin- 
cases may be had, holding two or three papers. Twe 
or three dozen pins should be in readiness on the cush- 
ion, with a shield-pin of any kind preferred. 

“ A powder-box of fancy paper, Britannia, or china, 
containing a moderate-sized down puff. A paper of 
pearl or Lycopodium powder. 

“A small bag of oiled silk, containing a very fine 
sponge. 

“ A cake of plain, fine Castile soap. 

** An infant’s brush, and ivory or shell comb. 

“In preparing the basket for first use, one pocket 
should contain: A pair of fine sharp scissors, good me- 
dium size; a cake of fine white wax; a piece of fine 
white linen bobbin. 

“ In the other, a needle-book ; a spool of thread; red 
or white silk ; a roll of narrow white ribbon, for looping 
sleeves. 

* Place in the basket a complete set of the child’s first 
clothes, slip, night petticoat, shirt, flannel band, and twe 
soft napkins ; a fine linen wash cloth, as some nurses 
prefer it to a sponge; a pot of cold cream. A roll of old 
linen is indispensable-—worn-out handkerchiefs, or any 
old garment, if soft and fine.”’ 

A TRAVELLER’s WARDROBE.—In answer to the re- 
quest that we would designate a proper wardrobe for a 
young lady going abroad, we would refer our corre- 
spondent to our various descriptions of travelling and 
watering-place toilet. Her needs will be much the 
same in England and France as here. We shonld sup- 
pose that she would defer the purchase of the orna- 
mental artic'es, silks, laces, gloves, embroiseries, etc., 
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for Paris or London, to have the very latest styles. 
Miss Leslie’s “‘ Hovse-Book” contains invaluable hints 
for a sea outfit, which she would do well to look over. 


SAN DONATO. 


LetTer-writers from Florence usually mention, if 
not describe, this palace-like villa, the residence of 
Prince Demidoff. With all his magnificence, it will be 
remembered that he is not of royal blood, but a plebeian 
Russian, whose wealth obtained for him an alliance 
with the Princess Matilda, daughter of Jerome Bona- 
parte, from whom he is now separated. We give in 
full one of the most elaborate descriptioné of the gor- 
geous apartments of San Donato we have ever met 
with :— 

“ It was generally conceded by our party, made up of 
persons who had travelled extensively, that there was 
nothing in all Europe to equal it. I do not mean archi- 
tecturally, for the exterior is plain, a two story building 
presenting rather a handsome front, with two wings, 
forming three sides of a square. We saw only the state 
moms upon the second floor, forming a suite of sixteen 
rooms, all communicating with each other by doors that 
would be with us wonders of art; not folding doors— 
for they are, I believe, peculiar to America—but a 
double door, about as wide as a good American street 
door. One great charm of the whole was the exquisite 
taste and home-like appearance of each room, as if 
made to be occupied, notwithstanding their more than 
real magnificence. Imagine two rooms as long, if not 
as wide, as the East Room of the President’s, with 
windows of plate glass on either side, commanding ex- 
quisite views of the mountains and Florence, and beau- 
tiful grounds stretching off into well cultivated fields 
and farms; these rooms entirely furnished with the 
precious malachite, not one piece, but great tables, 
chairs, sofas, columns, vases, cabinets, mantle-pieces, 
with hearths of the finest Roman mosaic. Walls 
covered with the finest Gobelin tapestry or crimson 
velvet, gorgeous carpets, priceless mirrors, pictures, 
gems of art, Murillos, Guidos, Raphaels, and some of 
the most celebrated pictures of De la Roche; in statu- 
ary, the choicest works of the great modern sculptors, 
among which were several by Powers—the Fisher Boy, 
Greek Slave, several busts, &c.; ceilings rich with gild- 
ings and frescoes, the rarest and most superbly dressed 
skins placed as foot-rugs. Follow me into another, 
furnished entirely with exquisite Florentine mosaic, as 
fine as the finest of those we see at home set as orna- 
ments; chairs and sofas artistically formed of velvet 
and gold gilding, the finest antique lace thrown over 
them; magnificent full-length portraits of Peter the 
zreat and Catharine. 

* Again another, furnished with ebony and crimson 
velvet, rich ebony cabinets filled with countless snuff- 
boxes, set with large diamonds, emeralds—in short, all 
imaginable precious articles of vertu; a large centre- 
table, and upon its superb cover the most exquisite 
Wlustrated editions of English and American books. I 
took up one—the first I touched— Rip Van Winkle.’ 
My involuntary exclamation of hurrah for Washington 
Irving, drew several of the party to the table. It was 
cefreshing, in the midst of this magnificence and bewil- 
derment of luxury, to see this little gem of American 
literature. But I forget that I have only taken you 
through four rooms of the suite. Well, imagine an- 
other, the walls covered with the most exquisite pic- 
tures of the Flemish school, rich pieces of Flanders lace 
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thrown over the gilded and satin sofas and ch ss, 
mantle-pieces and columns of verd antique. 

** Another, the walls covered with crimson satin, and 
lined with lovely pictures of the French school ; another 
with exquisite old armor and beautiful pieces of antique 
furniture; another with statuettes, chandeliers, vases 
of chased silver, great rosewood presses, richly carved 
and filled (the servant informed us) with plate. An- 
other, the fall room, lined with mirrors, the ceilings 
covered with magnificent and appropriate frescoes ; and 
yet another, the great dining-room, the richly carved 
buffets covered with gold and silver vessels—articles of 
the table—some of them originals, others from the 
school of Cellini; the walls covered with full-length 
portraits by Titian; and one of the most remarkable 
portraits I have ever seen, and one weli authenticated— 
a full-length portrait of a richly dressed, sad-looking 
woman of the great Florentine family of Frescobaldi, 
who was the mother of fifty-two children, and had out- 
lived them all, which interesting fact is painted in a 
corner of the picture. 

* Tmagine all the other rooms equally as magnificent, 
with wood in the chimneys, ready for kindling; richly 
gilded wood boxes, great vases of Sevres china, mala- 
chite verd antique, rosso antics, red antique hangings, . 
baskets filled with the freshest flowers of spring, or the 
rarest exotics, casting a delicious perfume throughout 
the suite of rooms; thousands of wax lights in the 
chandelier; plate-glass windows, commanding never- 
to-be-forgotten views of mountain and valley. Imagine 
all this, and much more, and you will have some idea 
of about one-fourth of the famous villa of San Donato, 
the home of one of the autocrat’s richest subjects.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mrs. MeEMTFORD,”’ Ala.—Can depend on the re- 
ceipt for tomato ketchup. We consider it so reliable 
that it is republished, in the season, every year. 

“ Mrs. B. S. H.” says: “I am very glac to hear of 
Mrs. Hale’s ‘ Bible Reading-Book.’ I have long wished 
for something of the kind, and, from what you tell me 
of the selections, print, and external appearance, think 
it will not only be a useful, but very attractive volume.”’ 
It shall be furwarded immediately. 

“ Mrs. N.,”’ of Texas.—The best way to keep eggs for 
use is to have always on hand a saucer of unsalted 
butter, and, as the eggs come in, cover them immediate- 
ly with a complete coating of this, so as to exclude the 
air entirely. An experienced Michigan housekeeper 
sends us the receipt, she having been successful in keep- 
ing a barrel and a half until mid-winter, placing them 
endwise in layers. 

“THe WaceR.”’—Both are right. Aconite is “‘monks- 
hood,” and was originally called “ wolf’s bane.’”’ It is 
said to be so poisonous in quality that its perfume has 
been known to cause a death-like swoon and loss of 
sight for several days, yet it is one of the most common 
and successful homeopathic remédies for reducing 
fever. The ancient mythological legend of the aconite 
is curious. Being so virulent a poison, they considered 
it the invention of Hecate, and had its origin in the 
foam of Cerberus, whom Ovid describes when dragged 
forth by Hercules— 


“ Backward he hung, and, scowling, looked askew 

On glorious day, with anger rabid grew, 

Thrice howls, thrice barks, at once with his three heads, 
And on the grass his foamy poison sheds. 








